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Suggestions for Planting Home Grounds. 


[Written expressly for The Flewer Grewer.] 


Go, makethy garden as fair as thou canst 


Thou workest not alone ; 
Perchance he whose is next to thine 
Will see it, and mend his own. 


As one result of the wide- 
spread movements for out- 
door improvement that have 
swept the country, awaken- 
ing the latent civic pride of 
individuals and in many 
cases, of entire communities, 
considerable progress has 


been made toward making 
our country more beautiful. 

The neglected grounds of 
many school houses and pub- 
lic pla ay grounds have been 


beautified, waste places re- 
claimed, vacant lots re- 
deemed, back yards tidied 
and the home grounds gen- 
erally made more attractive 
and livable. 

As landscape gardening is 
an art not widely understood 
or appreciated, it is not at all 
surprising that mistakes have 
been made in some of these 
attempts to beautify. But 
if these efforts have been in- 
strumental in removing the 
untidy, tell-tale signs from 
heretofore neglected, slov- 
enly places, making the prem- 
ises more pleasing and orderly 
in appearance, they have 
surely not been in vain. 

It is much easier to criti- 
cise than to rectify, but a 
few simple suggestions as to 
what constitutes artistic 
planting, may be of some as- 
sistance in correcting, or at 
least modifying, the poor 
effects of the most flagrant 
errors. Haphazard planting 
and crowding, cause most of 
the troubles. To set out 
quantities of trees, shrubs, 
plants at random without a 
well defined decorative idea 


By BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND. 
in mind, is bound to produce a “crazy 
quilt” effect that is confusing and 
disquieting. 


—Colliger. As an artist first makes a study or 

















GLADIOLUS—CIRCE. 


One of A. E. Kunderd’s 1916 introductions. 
red variety, slightly tinted wine. rge blooms, five to six on ata 
time and uniformly placed onspike. Mr. Kunderd speaks of Circe 
as being one of his best dark varieties. 


A very early, deep, dark 











sketch of a painting he desires to cre- 
ate, so the amateur landscape gar- 
dener should study carefully the pos- 
sibilities of the area to be beautified, 


and compose a lanting 
scheme that will be Raoenew 
ious. In this working plan, 
aim to secure as large and 
unbroken a vista of velvety 
lawn as is possible as this 
gives a restful effect of 
spaciousness. Effectively 
grouped shrubs ard plants 
may be used to round out 
angles, screen off undesirable 
objects and to form a kind of 
frame along the boundaries 
or division walls or fences. 
They should never, for good 
effect, be dotted promis- 
cuously on the lawn proper, 
as such a method tends to 
dwarf or decrease the appar- 
ent size of the piot. 

Plants graduated as to 
height—the tallest in the back 
ground—planted along the 
foundation of buildings soften 
the harsh outlines and serve 
as a sort of connecting link 
in the correlation of build- 
ings and grounds. Stiff, 
formal lines in the border 
may be avoided by skilfully 
massing appropriate varie- 
ties, so that the groups dove- 
tail in an irregular fashion. 
Trees, if used atall, on places 
of limited areas, are usually 
better in the background. 
Those that attain a large size 
are decidedly out of place in 
a planting scheme for small 
yards. 

Even the diminutive city 
yard has its planting possi- 
bilities. If the small patch is. 
well sodded or sown with a 
high grade of lawn mixture, 
the resulting. green sward, 
bordered with flowering 
plants and graceful vines 
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trained to drape and screen the fence 
of the enclosure, will form an oasis 
that will prove pleasing to the eye, 
restful to the nerves and a fitting 
recompense for all the effort put forth 
and for the faith implied. 

As Bulwer-Lytton has expressed it 
in the following lines: 

Whoever plants a seed beneath the sod, 


And waits to see it push away the clod 
Trusts in God. 





THE DAHLIA 











Disbudding and Forcing 
for Exhibition. 


By J. K. ALEXANDER. 
[ Written expressly for The Flewer Grewer.] 


Many amateurs desire the largest 
and finest —_ Dahlia blossoms 
obtainable, so the following may prove 
of value to both amateurs and profes- 
sionals. 

To obtain the largest and most per- 
fect flowers, only the best and largest 
buds should be allowed to mature ; the 
others should be removed, enabling 
the full strength to develop the most 
promising buds into exhibition blooms. 

Some varieties of Dahlias require 
thinning and disbudding, to produce 
the best flowers. Varieties having an 
excessive amount of foliage and small 
growth should have a considerable part 
of their branches removed, while those 
having more buds than can be properly 
develo or matured should be dis- 
budded. The operation in no way en- 
dangers the _—_ and anyone can do 
it. Thin and disbud if necessary, mod- 
erately or severely as conditions seem 
to require. 

Taking a budded stalk or branch, 
you will find the large or first bud on 
the stalk, and also, that at each leaf all 
the way down the stalk, new shoots or 
bud stalks form; these in turn produce 
buds and flowering stalks, which over- 
top the first bud. The first bud on 
every stalk is always the largest and 
produces the largest and best flower, 
ordinarily. Before the first flower is 
in full blossom, the first two side 
shoots have formed buds and burst 
into flowers. These in turn become 
passé, to be replaced by flowering 
stalks from the set next below, or the 
second pair of side shoots. 

On most varieties the first flower has 
a short stem, and we disbud to lengthen 
the stem and to secure larger flowers. 
The proper way to disbud is when the 
first bud is small, the first pair of side 
shoots should be removed with a sharp 
knife. This forces all the plant life 
that ordinarily would have develo 
the first two side shoots, into the first 
bud, making the first flower much 
larger and giving it abetter stem. Re- 
moving the first set of buds forces 
ahead the second set and they in turn 
burst into flower. As you cut and re- 
move the flowers, your plants send 
forth new flowering stalks from the 
bottom of the plant ; the more you cut 
the more flowers will grow. 
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Disbudding is more generally used 
for flowers for exhibition purposes. 
When wishing the largest flower pos- 
sible, for exhibition purposes, you can 
disbud every side shoot down the en- 
tire length of the stalk, forcing all the 
plant life that would have develo 
all its flowers, into one flower, thus 
growing one flower of gigantic size; 
or, a portion of the side shoots can be 
removed. This disbudding in addition 
to forcing insures you much greater 
success at exhibitions. In forcing Dah- 
lias to secure the very best results, 
apply either fertilizer or manure, or 
both, broadcast or in liquid form, at 
each or every other hoeing, which with 
disbudding, will give you the best re- 
sults~ obtainable. Nitrate of Soda 
proves a very effective fertilizer for 
forcing, but should not be used in too 
large quantities. Apply in liquid or 
crystal form when plants are in bud, 
making application often, and not 
using too much ata time. Nitrate of 
Soda is powerful and if too much is 
used it will burn your plants or force 
them to such an overgrowth that the 
roots will decay during the winter. 
The Nitrate of Soda crystals are best 
applied if a small ring is made around 
the plant, and these placed in the ring 
that keeps them from washing away, 
so the plant will receive the entire 
benefit. If in liquid form, using one 
tablespooniul of Nitrate of Soda to a 
gallon of water, applying with sprayer 
or watering can. Anyone can grow 
Dahlias of exhibition quality if they 
will digest these remarks, study plant 
requirements, and act accordingly. 


Useful Dahlias. 


The Dahlia is one of the most beauti- 
ful and satisfactory of the fall flowers 
and there are so many different varie- 
ties, one may choose the kind which 
appeals to their individual taste. 

The Peony flowered (some call them 
Art Dahlias) are large and have usu- 
ally two or more rows of petals, with 
a large yellow center. Among the 
best are Queen Wilhelmina, pure white, 
very fine. Geisha, scarlet and gold, a 
gorgeous thing, and very popular. 
Sherlock Holmes, a beautiful shade of 
mauve. 


The Cactus Dahlias with their finely 
cut florets are some of them straight 
and some very much incurved. Snow- 
storm isa lovely pure white. Marguerite 
Bouchon is one of the finest, color a 
deep pink with white center. 7. G. 
Baker, a good yellow. 

The decorative Dahlias are the 
largest of all with broad petals and 
a very full flower. Hortilanus Fiet is a 
very beautiful shade of salmon. Le 
Grand Manitou is white, striped and 
splashed with violet purple. Delice, a 
lovely rose pink, fine for cutting. 

The show Dahlias are the old-fash- 
ioned kind, a round full ball, and some 
are very largeand beautiful. American 
Beauty, Crimson, Dreers White, W. W. 
Rawson, delicate lavender, and many 
others. 


Mrs. H. M. WALKER. 
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How to Keep Cut Flowers Fresh. 


In the issue of Nov. 15, an article entitled, 
“How About It, Florists?” contains this 
statement of an eastern agricultural college: 
“It is claimed that cut flowers placed in water 
slightly colored with laundry bluing will last 
longer than if placed in clear water.” 

The following notes upon the keeping of 
cut flowers, compiled from official and grad- 
uate. work carried on at Cornell University, 
may prove of interest in this connection: 

1. The factors concerned with long keep- 
ing of freshly cut flowers are, proper temper- 
ature, humidity, light and ventilation. The 
temperature should be from 35 deg. to 45 
deg. F., cool crops doing better at the lower 
temperature. A high humidity (85 per cent) 
should be maintained by sprinkling the floor 
of the storage room; this will also help to 
reduce the temperature, since evaporation is 
a cooling process. (The notable exception 
to this treatment is Sweet Peas which are in- 
jured by a damp atmosphere.) Light should 
be reduced toa minimum. A constant and 
uniform circulation of air should be provided 
for, to prevent the rotting of the flowers. 

2. The average of the results of over a 
thousand experiments made in this country 
and in France indicate that Carnations will 
keep best in a 10 to 15 per cent, ’Mumsim a 
15 per cent, Orchids in a 10 to 20 per cent, 
and Roses in a 7 to 10 per cent sugar solu- 
tion. Prof. Knudson found that soluble min- 
eral salts in the water greatly retarded (or 
prevented) the fouling of the water, by their 
inhibiting effect upon the growth of bacteria. 
This treatment may prove advantageous 
where the water in the vases cannot be fre- 
quently changed. I believe that the laundry 
bluing (usually a ferrocyanide) mentioned in 
the Nov. 15th article, would act in a way 
similar to any other salt in preventing the 
development of bacteria in the water. There 
is little doubt, however, but that the daily 
changing of the water in which flowers are 
placed is the most efficient and most econom- 
ical method in the long run. 

3. Most flowers should be cut, not broken, 
straight across the stem, in the early morn- 
ing when the water content is highest. . Of 
course, Roses and other flowers whose buds 
open quickly, must be cut twice a day. The 
longer the stem, the better, since there is 
more tissue for water storage, and more sur- 
face which can absorb water, providing the 
vases are deep and well filled with water. 

4. A heavy application of fertilizers to the 


plants, prior to cutting, will sometimes send 


the flowers “to sleep,” and may affect their 
keeping qualities. Heavy fumigations act in 
a similar way. 

5. Clipping the stems under water every 
day caused flowers to last for 11 days, as 
against 9 days when clipped out of water. 

There are many other pointers, such as 
charring the stems of Poinsettias, etc., which 
every florist knows. A great deal depends 
upon the kind of flower and how it was 
grown. In general, the problem consists in 
arresting development, mot in feeding the 
blooms. Flowers and fruits, when cut from 
the plant, tend to oxidize their carbon to 
carbon dioxide gas, hence any method which 
tends to prevent this will tend to increase the 
keeping. For the florist with a store window, 
the aim should be to maintain cool, moist 
and airy conditions, to protect the flowers 
from intense light, and to use deep vases 
well filled with pure water, which is changed 
daily. DrRvUE ALLMAN, B.S. 
Assistant in Horticulture, Cornel! University. 
—(In Florists’ Exchange.) 


Weather conditions have been quite 
variable this year. Parts of the East 
have suffered the most severe drought 
on record but soaking rains have re- 
cently occurred. Most sections, how- 
ever, have had seasonable rainfall. 
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Digging Gladiolus Bulbs. 
By Geo. S. WoopRUFF. 
[Written expressly for The Flower Grower.) 


I have been asked to tell how best to 
dig Gladiolus bulbs. Something de- 
pends on the size of the bulbs planted 
and something on whether they are 
high-priced varieties which must have 
all cormels (“bulblets”) carefully saved. 
Bulblet-grown stock should be dug, if 
possible, while the tops are still strong 
and green. Make a sieve of narrow 
boards and a bottom of “ galvanized” 
wire cloth about 4 inch mesh. Loosen 
the soil with a garden fork by driving 
the fork, held perpendicular, a little 
lower than the bulbs and then throwing 
the handdown. Then grasp a bunch of 
the tops and pull up and hold over the 
sieve and break off the bulbs with the 
other hand, or rather strip them off. 
Some may have grown so large that you 
will have to snap them off with a quick 
motion. From time to time shake the 
sieve so as to get rid of most of the soil 
and empty it into a box or bag. Go 
through the whole row with the fork 
before pulling, so as to have both hands 
for the pulling and breaking off. 

If the tops are dead or small they may 
be taken off before digging by using a 
sharp hoe or spade and removing the 
soil as deep as you dare without cutting 
the bulbs. Then loosen as before, very 
close to the little bulbs, on one side 
with the fork and the other with a 
sharp spade, making a V shaped trough. 
It will quite easy then to scoop out 
bulbs, soil and all and drop into the 
sieve. A tool on the principle of the 
“Gilson Weeder” could be made to 
draw under the ground, making a U 
shaped cut under and on both sides of 
the row. Mr. G. D. Black contrived a 
bulblet digger by taking a two-wheel 
hand cultivator frame and making a U 
shaped band of steel to cut under and 
around the bulblets, while a knife above 
cuts off the tops. Then with a narrow 
scoop the soil and bulblets together are 
scooped out and put into the sieve. 
This works well in sandy loam at least. 

In digging large bulbs of odd lots the 
fork is used as before said, one person 

oing ahead to do nothing but loosen. 

he others follow and pull up. But 
this is too slow and o cepty on a large 
scale. To take the place of the fork a 
digger is made by removing the mold 
rd from a one-horse wooden beain 
plow and shifting the handles so that 
the “land side” points a little to the 
right. A blacksmith can do this by 
taking off the plow and twisting the 
shank. The point of the plow should 
have a good “suck” and a depth gauge 
is made by bolting loosely to the for- 
ward part of the m a piece of old 
wagon tire, running down and back in 
sled runner fashion past the plow on 
the land side. An upright piece is 
welded to this with holes at proper in- 
tervals to reguiate the depth with a 
bolt passing through the beam. It 
takes a little management to get this to 


work just right but it is an immense 
labor and time saver. It may be found 
necessary to extend “the lay” a little 
so as to take it under the row far enough. 
Doubtless a better thing can be made 
from the new by attaching toa plow 
beam a stout band of steel to go straight 
down and then bend so as to cut under 
therow. This, too, would need a wheel 
or some other depth regulator which 
could be regulated by experiment. 

The horse walks, of course, on the 
left or “land” side of the row. If the 
rows were far enough apart a two-horse 
tree digger would be just the thing. 
The object sought is to loosen and 
slightly lift the bulbs without turning 
them under at all. The digger is fol- 
lowed by men, boys or women (what- 
ever you can get!) who pull up all 
they can grasp and break off into bas- 
kets at once. Do not wait until tops 
are wilted and tough. 

In 1917 Mr. Black wrote me under 
date of Oct. 25th “I have been delayed 
by the scarcity of help and the weather. 
I am using the lifter plow and today we 
were stopped by the rain and snow at 
four o’clock but we dug 46 bags (30 
rows 35 rods long) myself and man and 
four women.” That was going some. 
(Lucky to have Scandinavian women 
who are not afraid to work.) 

I do not know how the very large 
growers work it and would like to hear. 

In using a lifting plow one needs a 
— horse which will not rush and 

ret. 


Digging Bulblet Grown Gladioli. 
[Written expressly for The Flewer Grower. } 


Cormels should be planted as early 
as possible and in consequence will be 
the first part of the crop to show signs 
of ripening, but this varies greatly in 
different varieties ; Peace very seldom 
ripening until chilled and checked by 
frost, while Pendleton will be ready to 
dig about the middle of August. - 

We never wait for the foliage to be- 
come brown and dead for at that stage 
the small bulbs separate very easily 
from the stem and the labor of digging 
is doubled. 

As soon as brown stems become at 
all noticeable in the cormel rows cf the 
early sorts we start digging. I do not 
know of any machine that can be used 
in this process. We use a spading 
fork with four flat tines to loosen the 
row on one side, and sometimes it is 
necessary to go on both sides. Then 
the workman gathers a little of the 
foliage in one hand, shoves the other 
hand into the soil back of the little 
bulbs and by gently pulling and lifting 
brings the bulbs to the surface and 

laces them in a box, tops all one way. 

ow pull the soil back to find any 
loose bulbs which have broken from 
the stems and then repeat the process. 

The work of stripping the bulbs 
from the stems can be done at any con- 
venient time within three or four days, 
under the shade of a tree on a hot 
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afternoon or in the bulb house during 
a storm. 

A fine sieve is used to remove all the 
soil and then the bulbs are spread in 
shallow boxes to dry. 

All my sieves are made square and 
of the right size to slide on the top of 
any of the bulb boxes, and I find this 
a very convenient arrangement. 

By the time the small stock is dug 
the early plots of blooming bulbs will 
be ripening, and with these the process 
is very similar. If not allowed to stay 
too long in the ground nearly all bulbs 
will come up with the stalks, the few 
which break off are dug out and then 
the question of how much time to 
spend hunting for stray bulblets de- 
pends on the value of that particular 
variety. 

Most of the smaller sized bulbs are 
broken off with the hands and the ones 
that are too large or too tough are cut 
off with —y | pruning shears. 

On large fields planted with cheap 
varieties it may be practical to use 
some labor saving machine like a po- 
tato digger, but when the plots are 
small and the stock valuable the old 
method, slow and tedious as it surely 
is, would seem to be more economical. 


S. E. SPENCER. 


Love Tragedy in a Gladiolus Garden. 


A love tragedy, sad, strange and unique in 
character, was enacted in a Toronto garden ; 
the actors in which were two of nature’s 
most beautiful children—a Humming bird 
and a Gladiolus fiower. 

The tall, slender stem of the plant, with its 
upright shoots, surmounted by a chalice-like 
pink and crimson tinted flower, was swaying 
coyly in the morning sunlight, throwing kisses 
to the world about it, when along came a 
tiny, fairy-like creature, humming with infinite 
happiness and love for all beautiful things. 
Desiring to share in the kisses the little lover 
thrust itself into the heart of the flower, and, 
having, drunk its fill of the nectar, was with- 
drawing itself when its head was caught be- 
tween one of the sword-like shoots and the 
stem of the plant. Struggling to free itself 
the wee bird slipped downward and its neck 
became more and more tightly fixed between 
the sword and the stem and was choked. 

No one witnessed the tragedy, but Mr. 
Gilchrist of Runnymede road, in whose gar- 
den it occurred, found the little lover hanging 
limp by the neck as if the flower had clasped 
her fairy wooer to her bosom and hugged 
him to death. 

Mr. Gilchrist is one of the most notable 
growers of Gladioli on this side of the Atlan- 
tic. When at work on his “flower farm” at 
Lambton he sees many Humming birds, and 
the little visitors frequently suck nectar from 
the Gladioli in his arms after they are cut, 
but never before has he seen an incident such 
as that of yesterday.—Tecronto Globe. 





American Gladiolus Society. 





sctteeneeneensnnences, 





The Boston meeting and exhibit 
promises to be one of the greatest in 
our history. , 

If you have not already sent in a prize 
offer for the schedule will you not do 
so at once? 

As a matter of mutual benefit your 
firm should be represented on the list. 


H. E. MEADER, Pres’t. 
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“* He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit than he could gain by the 
repetition of ten thousand prayers.” —ZOROASTER. 





Are We on the Road to Decay ? 


More than 150 years ago the great poet Oliver Goldsmith 
wrote: 

“Til fares the land, to hastening ills the prey 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay.” 

No one will doubt the statement that wealth has been 
and is accumulating in America at the present time, 
but many will controvert the statement that this country is 
necessarily heading for decay. History, however, proves 
that the accumulation of wealth almost necessarily leads to 
demoralization and disintegration. Will the United States 
of America repeat history ? 

We are firmly convinced that unless some important 
corrective influence is set at work, the history of the decay 
of the American nation may soon be written. We are not 
well prepared to point out what this influence should be, or 
possibly can be; but men are decaying under present influ- 
ences, there is no doubt about that. 

When we were thirty years younger, it was our youthful 
thought that at some future time those who performed the 
real hard and disagreeable manual labor would be the 
highest paid, and that this would be a just reward. Now 
that exactly this condition has been brought about by things 
which could not have been foreseen, it does- not seem to 
follow that labor is really getting its just reward, or that it 
brings about a solution of the wrongs of all the people. In 
fact, conditions are such that they are intolerable, and as 
stated, some influence must be set at work to correct the 
present unhealthy situation. 

One thing that can be done is to provide right education 
for the young. The young must be taught that all produc- 
tive labor is a duty and a privilege and not a hardship or a 
disgrace, and that their health and happiness depend on it. 
When all able-bodied people become conscientious producers, 
the wants of all will then be supplied. 

Production is at a very low ebb in this country and 
indeed in the world. Hunger stares many millions of 
people in the face. In this country wrong education is 
the main cause of it. People in general are so wrongly 
educated that they feel above manual labor. They should 
be taught the honor and dignity of labor. We might 
further suggest that all persons physically fitted should be 
compelled to produce, but correct education would bring 
this about without compulsion. 


MADISON COOPER. 
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Why not a List of Gladioli for Rating? 


I have recently seen.a more or less complete set of the Bul- 
letins issued by the American Peony Society. This Society 
has had the advantage of a very energetic and enthusiastic 
Secretary during the last eight years, and the Society and 
Secretary are both to be congratulated on the amount of 
good work done. With the Bulletins was a list of “ Peonies 
for Rating.” This list contains the names of no less than 
1060 (one thousand and sixty) varieties. It states “the pur- 
pose for which this list is issued is to make some progress to- 
wards the elimination of the poorer varieties from commer- 
cial lists, and at the same time to accord the best sorts a more 
general and positive recognition.” 

Is it not time that something of the kind was taken in hand 
for the Gladiolus? In your issue for May the Secretary of 
the American Iris Society states “On the basis of the Check 
List containing over 2300 names, we are starting a Registra- 
tion of Names of new varieties. ** ** This form of registration 
is merely to avoid duplication and confusion.” DUPLICATION 
has already begun among Gladioli, for I have noticed in the 
lists which have reached me this season that Loveliness, 
Scarletta and Cannaribird do not always mean the same 
flowers. CONFUSION must follow sooner or later. It will 
take a great deal of watchfulness to prevent at lifting time 
the large variety Loveliness becoming mixed with the Prim- 
ulinus variety of the same name. 

The compilation of the list will be no sinecure, but it seems 
that the time has arrived when a start should be made, if 
only to show that what has been possible for the Peony and 
Iris Societies to do is also within the capacity of those in- 
terested in the Gladiolus. 

SMILAX. 





Increase the Home Garden. 


While THE FLOWER GROWER is devoted to flower growing, 
we do not hesitate on occasion to mention other things which 
are likely to prove beneficial and useful to our readers. All 
reports indicate that there will be a great shortage of food 
products resulting from lessened planting this spring and we 
wish to draw attention to the home garden as a relief. 
Wherever possible gardeners should plant any food crop 
which will mature before winter, and which they have space 
for. It isa little late it is true, to give this advice, but the 
actualshortage was unknown until rather late in the sea- 
son, as the spring was late and this in itself has lessened the 
area planted. Unless nature gives an extremely bountiful 
crop something near starving stares many people of the 
world in the face. 





The Next Gladiolus Show. 


The flower shows held so far this season have been of an 
exceedingly interesting character and well attended and 
there is no doubt but what the August show of the Ameri- 
can Gladiolus Society will be one of the best, if not the 
very best, ever held. It was our wish to print the complete 
prize list in this issue, but it came to hand too late. We 
expect to publish it in full in the August issue. An attrac- 
tive list of prizes will be offered, both in the Open and Non- 
commercial Classes, and there is no doubt but what it will 
draw out a grand display. 

Considering the prosperous condition of the trade, Gladi- 
olus growers have not in our opinion been liberal enough in 
contributing to the prize list of the A.G.S., but there is 
still time for those who have neglected to do so, to take 
the matter up with Prof. A. C. Beal, Secretary. 
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Odds and Ends . 
From the Garden. 











There ‘is a little Birch-fringed swale, 
that last year, but one, was a riot of 
Goldenrod and Marsh Asters, Thorough- 
wort and Joe-Pye-Weed with here and 
there thrifty clumps of water-lovin 
Irises. It lies between the garden an 
a bit of pond and has long seemed to 
call for a little more finished treatment. 
Now it is at least half tamed. There 
are a few meandering paths, a succes- 
sion of bloom, a new spot for garden- 
ing adventures. : : 

| Foe left the thrifty Irises, the six 
by six foot yellow , the blue 
and white Sibericas, and our native 
versicolor, but to these have been added 
plants from the garden that need con- 
tinuous moisture and a careful selection 
of the less rampant wildlings. I have 
sort a happy balance of growth between 
such plants as will require little care 
and yet have a flavour of the near-by 


garden. 

Ashapely young tree of Tupelo (Nyssa 
sylvatica) is full of character, astray El- 
derberry bush, even acommon Alder has 
its place and each in its season gives an 
added bit of interest to be reflected in 
the still waters. A few plants of the 
native Azaleas are lovely; Vaseyi for 
its soft pink masses in May, the flaming 
calendulaceam, Rosy Arboreseens and 
the white swamp Honeysuckle (viscosa) 
the last two more for their charm of leaf 
and branching than for the flowers 
which come, half-hidden in the foliage, 
in July. I like the winter green of the 
Inkberry (Jlex glabra) and the bright red 
berries of its bigger brother verticillata. 
It is a small place so that each is but a 
sample and each has a spot value in the 
composition. There isan undergrowth 
of swamp Violets in white and blue, and 
blue Forget-me-nots, and where the 
water is very near the surface yellow 
Cow-slips (Caltha palustris) and the real- 
ly charming deuble form. The Butter- 
cups also feel at home both the double 
Fair Maids of France and a single 
creamy white. 

With June come Spireas and Astilbes 
with their feathery plumes and neat 
tufts of foliage. I am always cutting 
back the runners of S. sorbifelia but 
value its fresh green in earliest spring. 
Aruncus has a more airy touch and 
keeps well within bounds and the same 
might be said of palmate with its wooly 
clusters, and the fern leaved Evergreen 
filipendula. For rosy tints I prefer the 
new Astilbes, the Arendsi varieties, 
Ceres, Brunhilde, or Pink Pearl, which 
are fine in contrast with certain of the 
big J ap Irises. 

ugust brings a rift of Cardinal flow- 
ers and the maiden-hair like foliage of 
Meadow Rue behind, with even taller 
Turk’s Cap Lilies. Perhaps it is a group- 
ing of loose-panicled white Phlox and 
tawny Lilies (Hemerocallis fulva, the 
double form is very stiff) or yet again 
the bold leaves of the Compass Plant 
(Silphium) that may catch the eye, and 
after the September frosts, late Asters 
linger, masses of lavender lit by the 
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deep red autumn tints of the Tupelo or 
the yellowed Iris leaf-blades. 

Few of these colors are used in great 

uantity, they form a series of pictures, 
the whole bound together by masses of 
Irises, their vertical lines of growth in 
contrast to the lower, flatter clumps of 
the Astilbes. Even without color there 
is a pleasing variety of interest of foli- 
age masses and hues, now bold, now 
delicate, deep green or light. 

Where the open gives way to the 
flickering shadows of the Birch copse, 
there are Primroses, Violets, and great 
drifts of Ferns. Here there is drainage 
as well as moisture and in early spring 
there are Primulas of every hue, little 
single flowered double white ones, like 
miniature Camellias, clustered Mun- 
stead hybrids from palest yellow to 
chrome, a few of the rich garnet and 
yellow forms, some with gold laced 
edges, and, to me the most fascinating 
of all, denticulcia varieties whose flow- 
ers make little globes of cream, pale yel- 
low or lavender. But little later to 
bloom are a few clumps of Rose and 
Magenta Japonicas with whorls of flow- 
ers on stout two foot stalks, but epee | 
I have the lighter colors that blend wit 
fresh of the Birch buds and the 
uncurling Fern fronds. 

Such is the basis of my garden and it 
gives an object to many a woodland 
walk or country trip for who can resist 
adding to a garden, collecting and wel- 
coming thereto some unfamiliar plant. 
Already I have started a number of 
littlecolonies. Uvullariawith its straw- 
toned bells is well established, Jack-in- 
the-Pulpits seem at home, there are big 
Solomon’s Seals and Trilliums in white 
and deep dull-red. Some day I shall 
have a mat of the little Dutchman’s 
Breeches (Dicenira cucularia) and per- 
haps ina sunny spot I can grow some of 
the swamp Orchids (Calopogon, Pogonia 
and Arethusa,) perhaps even the lovely 
Fringed Gentian. Apparently this lastis 
a biennial, at least it defies attempts at 
cultivation and although some chance 
sown seed at a cross-roads has grown, in 
the garden there has been nothing but 
failure. Its slender stems and smooth 
leaves, the satiny texture of its flowers 
and above all its color have a refinement 
beyond compare. The Closed Gentian 
is more casual in its friendships and its 
dull purple flowers take on a nice red- 
dened hue after the first frosts. That 
I can grow. 

There is wealth of association behind 
these wildlings, one may carry you back 
to a pleasant picnic in a cool glen, 
another to a mountain scramble, or a 
hot hike across a sandy plain. Person- 
ally I do not associate remembrance of 
my human companions with such a find 
as much asI do the spirit of the day, 
the call of the environment, and just as 
the wildlings in my garden have such 
a background so! like to develop some 
history for my purchased plants. Does 
it come from Siberia or Thibet, Crete 
or Oregon? When was it first discov- 
ered and under what conditions? There 
is acertain joy in growing as neighbors, 
plants from so many climes and I shall 
never forget the feeling of home that I 
derived from knowing and recognizing 
trees, and shrubs, and flowers by the 
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roadsides of France and England as I 
marched by. There‘can be little feel- 
ing of homesickness among familiar 
faces, in familiar scenes and the lover 
of flowers, will find much that is famil- 
iar in any country of the temperate 
zone. 


R. S. Barre. 


The Western New York 
Floricultural Society. 


Under the above title a society has 
been organized to stimulate an interest 
in floriculture. Its objects as set forth 
in a preamble are as follows: 


The Special Object of this Society shall be to 
foster, stimulate, increase in every possible way 
the general interest in the cultivation of flow- 
ers and plants in Western New York. 
lst. To encourage and promote the beauti- 
fication of the city by means of its home, 
school and playgrounds, etc. 
2nd. Todisseminate a knowledge of the best 
varieties of flowers and plants, and to the best 
methods of growing same through our official 
organ, THE FLower GROWER. 
3rd. To hold meetings during winter months, 
reading of essays at said meetings and the 
general diffusion of knowledge amongst its 
members. 
4th. To hold exhibitions and to encourage 
the exhibition of flowers and plants at the 
leading Western New York Fairs. 
5th. To make observation trips to all places, 
far and near, that show beauty and advance- 
ment in the Horticultural Art. 


6th. To encourage and promote school gar- 
dening and the study of flowers in the schools 
of Western New York. 

7th. To co-ordinate garden work with Social 
Service and other organizations. 

8th. The advancement of horticulture in all 
its branches, and to that end we cordially in- 
vite all who are, or may become interested 
in the same to unite with us. 


Patrons of the society include L. H. 
Bailey, of Ithaca, F. R. Pierson, of 
Tarrytown, John L. Childs, Floral Park, 
T. A. Havemeyer, Glen Head, and others 
well known in horticulture. 

mean, Aa Martens is President, R. E. 
Davey, Treasurer and Schuyler Arnold, 
Secretary. 

All communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Secretary, Schuyler Ar- 
nold, Coldwater, N. Y. 


Insects and Fungus Diseases. 


Thoroughly successful gardening cannot be 
practiced without due regard for the injury 
caused by insects and fungi and the scientific 
effort to control them. The domesticity of 
plants bringing them into conditions often 
foreign to their natural environment, seems 
to court the attacks of diseases and pests, 
which are so common and insistent as to con- 
stitute a menace at all times, even to uncul- 
tivated species. To form an idea of how 
plants will thrive when deprived of these 
enemies we can but do all in our power to 
effect it by every known and suitable means 
and note the result. The struggle for exist- 
ence is going on about us, seen and unseen 
by human eyes; it is not alone the leaf beetles 
and their larve, the defoliating lepidopterous 
caterpillars and the sucking bugs that play 
havoc if unchecked. At the roots, in the 
stems, within the blossoms and the fruit, 
others are at work that cannot so easily be 
reached.—American Suburbs. 
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[Written expressly for The Flower Grower] 
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DATES OF BLOOMING OF 
GLADIOLUS PRIMULINUS HYBRIDS. 


The following list deals with Primulinus 
varieties only. The corms were planted as 
soon as the weather, in each year, permitted. 
The date given is that on which the first 
flower was open : 

1917 1918 

Variety D.M. D.M. 
Albion 
Alethea 
Alice Tiplady 
Altair 
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Zenobia 
South Hants. 
(England ) 


PLANTING IRIS, ETC. 


A party in Wisconsin wrote and asked me 
why I did not tell the many readers of THE 
FLOWER GROWER my way of planting Iris. It 
is thus: 

A shallow trench is dug with a potato fork, 
and jicular on one side. The plants 
are placed against the perpendicular side, 
and dirt drawn against them with the hand 
to hold the plant in place. The dirt drawn 
in with the hand is also firmed by striking it 
with the hand. Then the dirt is raked in 
with an iron garden rake until the trench is 
nearly full, and then it is firmed with the 
foot, but you must firm it against the per- 


pendicular side or the plant will be pushed 
down too deep. After firming with the foot 
the balance of the dirt is raked in, but not 
firmed. 

I plant all Perennials, Dahlias, Asparagus, 
Clematis, small shrubs, &c. this way. If you 
have never planted this way you will be sur- 
prised how much.easier it is than the old way. 

Phlox and Platycodon should be planted 
with the crowns one inch below the surface, 
and Peonies two inches, and it is a very easy 
matter to have them atthe right depth when 
planted this way, but if you dig a hole it is 
not so easy to have them at the right depth. 
When one wishes to plant in sod the best way 
is to take off a very thick sod, and then 
loosen up the dirt, and then dig through the 
center leaving one side perpendicular to 


ant against. 

If clumps of Iris are planted they cannot 
be planted against the perpendicular side, 
but a hole has to be dug. When planting 
clumps of Iris tite rhizomes should not be 
covered more than an inch deep. I never 
plant clumps of Iris for smaller plants soon 
make a fine showing, and do not have to be 
divided so soon. 





Flowers are very much like people and 
animals. Some are very beautiful, but lan- 
guid, and never make good. Othersare large 
and healthy, but mot good to look at. Some 
are lazy while others areliars, and I had one 
seedling Iris lie to me last season, and also 
caused me to do the same. I described it as 
being late,and this season it was medium early. 
If I find a seedling that is very good, but the 
plant lacks vigor i seldom name it, but may 
grow it a few years, but they are generally 
a disappointment. 

Among my seedlings blooming this season 
for the first time I have some of the largest 
Iris plants I ever saw, and the flowers are 
extra large too. Had one that was nearly 
four feet hig: when in bloom. 


Wiis E. FRYER. 


SPANISH IRISES. 


Spanish Irises are now unobtainable, owing 
to Quarantine No. 37, unobtainable except 
in limited quantities strictly for purposes of 
propagation, and subject to the regulations 
of the special permit under which only they 
may be imported. 

B. C. AUTEN. 





CORMS VERSUS BULBS. 


That sounds like an absurd suggestion, 
and when applied to the Gladiolus, it certainly 
is. But, followit out to theend. Do we not 
persistently say “Bulblets?” and ought we not 
to be consistent? If Corms then Cormlets, 
or if we are going to use Bulblets, then we 
ought also to use “Bulbs.” It is worth while 
to be correct, and the writer makes this state- 
ment confidently although he places the ac- 
cent on the third syllable of Gladiolus, know- 
ing all the while that it belongs on the second ! 


W. E. SAUNDERS. 


PROPAGATING PEONIES FROM ROOTS. 


Buds absolutely will not develop on roots of 
Chinensis Peony. They will develop only in 
the bark of the stem or crown tissue. AsI am 
no botanist I may err in details, but I am 
positive that root tissue of the Chinensis, 
Peony is utterly unable to form buds. 


B. C. AUTEN. 
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DIGGING GLADIOLUS CORMS 
IN QUANTITY. 


We have never used a beet digger for har- 
vesting Gladiolus bulbs, but we have used a 
sub-soil plow with fairly good results. Last 
season we used an old potato digger with the 
elevator chain removed and we can hardly 
see how any tool could do better work. It 
loosens the soil nicely and leaves the top 
standing in good position to handle. 


A. H. Austin Co. 


Hardy Amaryllis. 
By Mrs. E. B. MuRRAY. 


[ ’vitten expressly fer The Flewer Grower. ] 

Lycoris Squamigerii or Hallii is a 
rare and a bulbous flower, but 
little known. It is among the com- 
paratively recent introductions and 
this flower does not receive the atten- 
tion it deserves. It has so many good 
qualities that it should be in every 
hardy garden—large or small. One 
bulb or a small clump is lovely. But 
a large bed of them. say, fifty or one 
hundred, would certainly be a dream 
of beauty. Its absolute hardiness is 
one great and admirable quality. Who 
among us has not bought, often when 
we could ill afford to spare the money, 
various plants or Lilies, warranted 
hardy, only, when another spring 
comes, to find the place vacant, our 
cherished flower dead? No suchexperi- 
ence awaits the gardener who plants 
one of these Amaryllis. As sure as 
Spring comes the big tuft of light 
green long leaves, somewhat like a big 
Narcissus, but lighter green, comes up 
and grows rapidly until about July Ist, 
it then begins to turn yellow and finally 
dies. Some morning in August, walk- 
ing through your garden, you stop 
amazed at seeing one, two or more— 
according to the number of bulbs you 
planted—tall reddish flower stalks big 
as your thumb, in fact a regular Am- 
aryllis flower stalk which is unlike any 
thing else only this grows so fast. I 
have never seen one less than 8 or 10 
inches high. I don’t know when they 
start, but they grow like a Jonah’s 
Gourd. The flowers are from 6 to 10 
on a stalk and their color is impossible 
to describe, a blending of pink and 
lavender—most wonderful. The bulbs 
are large and increase rapidly in size 
and number. From ome, planted in 
Spring, 1914, in 1917 I took up (because 
they had grown up out of the ground) 
four, three times as large as the origi- 
nalone. They should be planted about 
six inches under the soil as their tend- 
ency is to work up towards the surface. 
The bulb is exactly like our Am- 
aryllis. I think they are a near rela- 
tion to Am. Belladonna, although I 
have never seen one of these bloom. 
But Am. B. makes its growth in fall 
and winter. 


Catalogues and Price Lists. 


Babcock ee A Gardens, R. D. 79, Jamestown, N. 
Y.—Exceptionally complete catalogue and price list 
of Peonies, bul an 
cover. 


hardy plants, 18 pages and 





H. F. Chase, Andover, Mass. Fernlea Iris and Peony 
Gardens.—Retail price list of Peonies and Irises. 
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THE ROSE 





Watson on Roses Old and New. 


William Munro of Garrettford, one of our 
most expert Rose growers, in talking about 
the passing of the old timers of the cut flower 
Rose world all except A merican Beauty— made 
a remark worthy of note. Yes, said he, you 
talk about Beauty being the only one that has 
stood the razzle dazzle these thirty years. It 
has all right, but there’s another one that’s 
going to stand just as long. And what’s it? 
sez 1. Guess, sez he. Well, sez I, I’m net a 
Rose man but I’d say Mrs. Charles Russell. 
Wrong, sez he, its Hadley. H’m sez I, and 
why? Well, sez he, its got the guts to it like 
Beauty and its just as hard to do well. 2us- 
sell, on the other hand, is too easy and it will 
be overdone in a few years. So Mr. Grower 
put that in your pipe and smoke it. Bill ought 
to have been along with the Burton party 
through Montgomery & Bucks Co. last fall. 
It would have stirred some of them up a little. 
But on the other hand he might have been 
dumb as a clam— unless stirred up with a wee 
drap. It’s a hard job to get a valuable secret 
out of a man—expecially a business pointer. 
They don’t give it away at Sunday School. 

And speaking of past history our veteran 
florist, John Westcott, tells us that in 1875 
there were only two roses on the list in these 
days, Safrano and Marechal Neil. Later on 
Bon Silene used to come from Boston and 
with them came Bill Stewart, Nick McCarthy, 
Patrick Welch and Bill Elliott. That was 
about the start of the commission business 
in Phila. Among the first of the natives in 
that time was probably Bill Meehan-al- 
though Charlie Pennock and Bill Baker close- 
ly followed him. Of these three, the Honor- 
able William J. Baker is the only one left. 
William E. Meehan has been a fish com- 
missioner for many years, and Charles E. 
Pennock, as already stated, died in 1891. So 
we have to take our hats off to William J. 
Baker as well as to Samuel S. Pennock in 
this connection. 


GEO. WATSON in Horticulture. 


The Ramanas Rose (Rosa Rugosa.) 


This is a native of the coast sand-dunes of 
North-Eastern Asia. The thick, dark green 
leaves seem able to resist the attacks of in- 
sects and the diseases which often discolour 
the leaves of many Roses. The flowers of 
the typical wild plant from Japan are red, but 
there are varieties with pure white and with 
clear pink flowers. No other Rose is so hardy 
as Rosa rugosa, and, \eft to itself, it spreads 
into great thickets. No shrub is better suited 
to grow in exposed positions on the New Eng- 
land coast; it grows equally well in the rich 
soil of the garden, and no other Rose is so 
valuable in this climate for making low hediges. 
Valuable as the Japanese Rosa rugosa has 
proved itself as a garden plant, its greatest 
value is in its ability to transmit its hardiness, 
handsome foliage, and large flowers ta its 
hybrid offspring. Among these are already 
several beautiful! garden plants, which suggest 
that the plant breeder who wishes to produce 
new races of Roses able to grow and flower 
successfully in the Northern States must com- 
bine Rosa rugosa and its hybrids with other 
hardy Roses. Rose breeders are singularly 


. reticent about the plants they have used in 


their work and there appear to be no printed 
records of the parentage of any of the ruyosa 
hybrids with the exception of the two which 
have been raised inthis Arboretum. Ome of 
the earliest of the rugosa hybrids, Madam 
Georges Bruant, has pure white, semi-double 
flowers, which continue to open until the com- 
ing of frost. More distinct is the Rose named 





Conrad Ferdinand Meyer. This is a iarge 
shrub, with large, nearly double, clustered 
pink flowers. The foliage and flowers show 
little rugosa imfluence, but its vigor and hardi- 
ness are probably derived from the Japanese 
parent. Nowa Zembla is a white-flowered 
sport of this Rose. At least twenty other 
European hybrids of Rusa rugosa have received 
names. Some of these are not distinct, and 
others have little to recommend them as gar- 
den plants. ‘in England standards with weep- 
ing branches have been successfully grown 
by budding this Rose on the tall stems of 
other Roses, and it would probably prove one 
of the hardiest standard Roses which could be 
grown here. It can be trained over a fence 
or arbour, but! can be best used to cover banks 
and the ground under other shrubs or small 
trees. The two rugosa hybrids raised by 
Dawson at the Arboretum have proved to be 
good garden plants. In habit Lady Duncan 
resembles R. rugosa repens alba, but the stems 
are not so sioput; it can be used as ground 
cover or trained on an arbour or trellis. The 
flowers are rather smaller than those of R. 
rugosa, and pure pink, and the leaflets are 
smaller and very lustrous. This Rose was ob- 
tained by crossing Rosa rugosa with R. Wichu- 
vraiana. The Arnold Rose, R. Arnoldiana, 
was raised by Dawson by crossing R. rugosa 
with the Hybrid Tea Rose General Jacquemi- 
not. It is a stout bush, with good foliage 
and large, bright, red, single flowers, and 
when in bloom perhaps the showiest of the 
Roses in the shrub collection.— Arnold Arbor- 
etum. 


Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio, issues a bulletin entitled “About 
Roses,” by Prof. Alfred C. Hottes, well 
known to readers of THE FLOWER 
GROWER. It is presumed that this will 
be sent on request to those interested 
as long as the supply lasts. Some very 
practical suggestions are contained in 
this bulletin which consists of sixteen 
pages with a number of illustrations. 





American Rose Society 











Roses, Suited to Various Localities. 


The American Rose Society in their 
Annual for 1920 publish a map show- 
ing localities suitable for the different 
classes of Roses which is of exceeding 
value to Rose growers. 

Generally speaking the southern 
states south of Tennessee, parts of 
Texas and Oklahoma, and parts of 
Arizona and California are suitable for 
Tea Roses, Noiselie and other tender 
Roses. 

Hybrid Teas are safe in the northern 
tier of southern states and the southern 
tier of northern states including parts 
of Texas, New Mexico, Nebraska, Iowa, 
Pennsylvania, and Ohio and the terri- 
tory bordering the Pacific Ocean in 
Washington and Oregon. Thesections 
immediately surrounding Lake Erie 
and the southern shore of Lake On- 
tario are given in this class. 

Hybrid Perpetuals and Rugosas are 
reported to do well in sections of 
Maine and the greater part of New 
York, Michigan, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Nebraska, North and 
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South Dakota and the eastern half of 
Montana and Wyoming, also parts of 
the Rocky Mountain states. 

-- Quite a large territory is repcrted as 
being unsuitable for Roses because of 
severe winter conditions and frosts dur- 
ing the summer. This embraces the 
greater part of the Rocky Mountain 
region, northern Michigan, Minnesota, 
and the higher altitudes of New York, 
Vermont, New Hampshire and Maine 
and parts of California. 

Altogether it may be stated that va- 
rieties of Roses must be selected with 
extreme care if satisfactory results are 
expected. The annual waste resulting 
from the planting of varieties unsuited 
to the climatic conditions prevalent, is 
enormous, and nurserymen who sell 
Roses unsuited to the locality where 
they are to be grown are largely to 
blame for this waste. 

The work of the American Rose So- 
ciety may, of course, be supplemented 
by still further information along this 
line, but the map referred to is to be 
highly commended as a start in the 
right direction. 


Field Day. 
Washington, D. C., June 2nd, 1920. 


June 2nd was indeed an ideal Rose Day in 
Washin;ton, D.C. About 100 members of 
the Ame:ican Rose Society registered at the 
store of Gude Brothers, 1214 F Street before 
10 A. M. Automobiles were waiting to take 
the party to the Rose Test Garden. The 
Roses in the Garden were at their best, and 
the party spent two most pleasant hours en- 
joying the abundance of Rose bloom. The 
climbing varieties were not in full bloom, 
but the Teas, Hybrid Teas, Polyanthas, and 
Rugosas were magnificent. 

On the day previous a committee consist- 
ing of Dr. B. T. Galloway, chairman, L. C. 
Corbett, F. L. Mulford, W. Van Fleet and D. 
N. Shoemaker made a careful survey of the 
Garden. The committee reported that they 
found the Garden in generally good condi- 
tion. The season has been backward, conse- 
quently Roses are from ten to twelve days’ 
late. There is very little mildew. The se- 
vere winter injured a good many of the va- 
rieties. The committee considered only the 
varieties now at their best. Of the Pillars, 
Scheila Wilson, Paul’s Scarlet Climber, and 
Paul’s Carmine Piller were scored the high- 
est. Of the Baby Ramblers the following 
were particularly good: Yellow Baby Ram- 
bler, Triomphe Orl is, Mrs. W. H. Cutbush, 
Gruss an Aachen, Echo, Marie Pavie, Clothilde 
Pfitzer, Schneekopf. Of the Teas and Hybrid 
Teas the following were given special men- 
tion: Ophelia, White Killarney, Kénigan Car- 
ola, Lady Alice Stanley, La Tosca, Lady Ursula, 
Lady Ashtown, Gustav Grunerwald, Killarney 
Queen, Gruss an Teplitz, Avoca, Red Radiance; 
and of the Hybrid Perpetuals the committee 
made special note of Maharajah, Pierre Not- 
ting, General Jacqueminot, J. B. Clark, Mrs. 
Sharman-Crawford, Paul Nyron, Victor Verdier, 
and Frau Karl Druschki. The committee 
made special note of the following Moss: 
Luxemburg, Briers, Flora Mclvor, Julia Man- 
nering, Annc de Geiristein, Bradwardine, Green 
Gravarian, Rugosa No. 14668 (Van Fleet), 
Rosa Parfume de la Haie, Amelia Graverian, 
and Rugosa prostrata. There are in theGar- 
den 403 varieties of Roses as follows: 





Hybrid Perpetuals __-......---- 51 
Hybrid Teas and Teas. _-_----- 154 
Bush Rugosa Hybrids_--_----- -- : 27 
Climbing Wichuraianas__.......... 66 
Baby Ramblers D. Mulfiflora.. 30 


Climbing Tea Hybrids 14 






































































108 
Climbing Noisette Hybrids-__----_-- 12 
Climbing Multifloras -__.......-.-- 36 
Climbing Setigeras................ 5 
Climbing Miscellaneous ---_----~-.-- 8 


403 


From the Garden the party was taken 
through the Arlingtor, Cemetery, stopping at 
the new Memorial Stadium and at Lee’s 
Mansion. They them went to Mrs. Bell’s 
beautiful home at Twin Oaks where an hour 
was spent in the garden and in enjoying the 
hospitality of Mrs. Bell. Refreshments were 
served on the broad werandas at Twin Oaks 
after which Mrs. Bell showed the visitors 
through the garden. Returning to the house 
Mr. Gude addressed Mrs. Bell stating that 
the American Rose Society through its Pres- 
ident, Mr. Pyle, wished to express its appre- 
ciation of her hospitality. President Pyle 
then stated that because of Mrs. Bell’s re- 
peated hospitality anil especially because of 
her interest in Rose progress as manifested 
by her gift of the Hiubbard Memorial Gold 
Medal, the Executive Committee had unani- 
mously voted to confer on her an honorary 
membership. He asked Mrs. Bell to accept 
this membership as a slight token of the ap- 
preciation of the American Rose Society. 
Mrs. Bell graciously accepted and thanked 
President Pyle for the honor conferred upon 
her. 

The party then returned to the Ebbitt 
House where luncheon was served. The 
tables were beautifully decorated with Red 
Radiance. In the somewhat formal after- 
dinner speaking W. F. Gude presided, and 
first introduced Professor Corbett, asking him 
to speak on the development of the Rose 
Test Garden. Because of trouble with his 
voice Professor Corbett asked to be excused. 
J. Horace McFarland was then introduced 
and spoke on “Hugpnis and Its Hybrids.” 
After discussing the beauty and hardiness of 
the typical Hugonis Mr. Mciarland spoke of 
the wonderful work Dr. Van Fleet has done 
in producing hybrids of this species; he also 

the appreciation of the American 
Rose Society for the splendid work the 
Department of Agriculture is doing in devel- 
oping a type of door-yard roses which will 
beautify thousands cif homes in the rural dis- 
tricts, and types alsosuited to roadside plant- 


ing. 

President Pyle then spoke of the pleasure 
it gave the American Rose Society to visit 
the National Rose Test Garden, and he em- 
phasized the unique character of this Garden 
in comparison to other Test Gardens. He 
said: “We in America are just pioneers in 
Rose production. We need more of the love 
of the beautiful in our hearts which will 
make life more a joy of living.” He sug- 
gested that names should be carefully se- 
lected for the new varieties which should 
stand as monuments for the Rose workers 
and Rose lovers of America. President Pyle 
was followed by Peter Bissett of the United 
States Department of Agriculture who spoke 
of the introduction of some of the newer 
species of Roses and their adaptation for 
American conditions. ‘The conditions in 
America are so varied that we need a wide 
range of species and varieties from many 
sections of the world to meet the needs of 
all American localities.” 

Mr. S.S. Pennock of Philadelphia spoke of 
the rapid growth of the Society since he was 
president in 1916. There were then 309 
members, while the Secretary reported June 
Ist, 1920, 2202. Hie expressed his regret 
that more of the commercial men were not 
present at this meeting for he felt sure that 
the interest in outdwor Rose growing by the 
amateur will be a big financial aid to the 
commercial men. 

Dr. Galloway then gave the report of the 
Rose Test Garden as previously outlined. 

Dr. Beal, of Cornel! University, was the last 
speaker of the afternoon. He said, “We need 
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to distinguish two types of gardens, the test 
garden, and the Rose display garden. The 
American Rose Society probably has now 
enough test gardens to demonstrate what the 
varisties of Roses will do in each section of 
the country. We need most at the present 
time Rose demonstration gardens where the 
standard varieties will be grown, and those 
which are known to be hardy. Each city and 
town should be encouraged to establish a Rose 
Show Garden.” 

At the close of the luncheon the party was 
taken to the site of the proposed Washington 
Rose Show Garden. At a meeting of the 
Executive Committee last fall J. Horace 
McFarland, Frederick Law Olmstead, Rep- 
resentative Jarmes R. Mann and S. S. 
Pennock were appointed on a committee 
to develop a project for such a Garden. 
The committee had decided on a site on 
the banks of the Potomac near the Arling- 
ton bridge, and Frederick Law Olmstead had 
promised to produce a plan for the develop- 
ment of the Garden. Colonel Ridley, Super- 
intendent of Public Grounds and Buildings, 
met the party on the proposed site and out- 
lined briefly the proposed plan. He stated 
that the War Department was glad to do all 
it could to forward the project. The area has 
been used as a propagation garden for Ever- 
greens, and it would be necessary to retain 
a portion of it for that purpose for the pres- 
ent. There are now available one and one- 
half acres out of a total of six acres. He 
stated that the Garden could not be realized 
in a moment, but the War Department was 
glad to make a start. 

On the day previous to the Washington 
meeting, the Executive Committee met Dr. 
Van Fleet in the Test Garden of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture at Bell, where Dr. 
Van Fleet is working to produce American 
types of Roses. The afternoon was indeed 
most interesting, for Dr. Van Fleet was very 
willing to show the committee his numerous 
hybrids for he knew that they had a keen in- 
terest in all that he isdoing. There were many 
Rugosa hybrids, one of which Rosa rugosa x 
Triomphe Orleanais was especially good. A 
variety of forms of prostrate rugosas were 
wonderfully interesting. There were also 
crosses of rugosa with Hugonis, and with va- 
rieties of Hybrid Teas. Moysii Hybrids were 
numerous, one of which, Moysii x Red-Letter- 
Day was particularly good. Dr. Van Fleet is 
working to secure a white-flowered variety of 
rubifolia, and several specimens were in 
bloom. 

The American Rose Society feels deeply in- 
debted to the officials of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, to the Washington 
Florists, and to the prominent rosarians of 
the District, for the cordial hospitality ex- 
tended the Society. Mr. Wm. F. Gude was 
especially generous in giving his personal 
attention to every detail of transportation so 
that the comfort of each visitor was assured. 
Mr. C. E. F. Gersdorff, chairman of the Wash- 
ington Rose Test Garden Committee, also 
made most painstaking plans for the enter- 
tainment of the members of the Society. 


E. A. WHITE, Secy. 


How to Secure a Rich Soil 
for Flower Growing. 
(Written expressly for The Flower Grewer.] 


A tract or plot of ground should be 
selected two years in advance of its be- 
ing required for flowers.. Manure 
rae | in the fall of the year, from 20 
to 50 loads per acre, according to the 
manure, geceeae condition and purpose 
for which ground is to be used. Plow 
under just before freezing weather 
comes. In thespring sow rye and vetch 
thickly, broadcast or drilled, three to 
four bushels per acre. This need not 


‘ daylight, for their 
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be the winter vetch. Spring vetch will 
answer, about one pound of vetch to 
three poundsofrye. When this growth 
attains a height of eighteen inches to 
two feet it should be plowed under. 
Plow a little deeper than you did in 
plowing under the manure the fall be- 
fore. This will bring the manure and 
a thin layer of sub-soil tu the top of the 
ound. Keep this harrowed until late 
all to kill any weed seeds which sprout. 
Then apply well rotted manure at the 
rate of five to ten loads per acre, and 
the following spring this land will grow 
most anything. 

It is assumed that the land is in fair 
tilth to begin with and that it does not 
need liming, but it would be a good plan 
in applying the first coat of manure to 
use about fifty pounds to one hundred 
pounds of ground limestone to the load, 
scattered on the top of each load before 
being spread on the ground. 

When planting the crop the next 
spring it would be well to discharrow 
the ground rather deeply, four to six 
inches. Special fertilizers like bone 
meal or mixed commercial fertilizers 
could be applied to suit the crop to be 
grown. Small quantities only need be 
used. 

True, you lose one year’s use of the 
land, but the results are easily worth it. 


MADISON COOPER. 


Effect of Light on Plants. 


The Bureau of Plant Industry, U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture, has conducted 
some greenhouse experiments to deter- 
mine the effect of light on flowering 
and fruiting period of plants. It has 
been practically proven that any plant 
can be made to mature its seeds or fruit 
at any time during the year by reduc- 
ing the amount of light if a retarding 
effect is desired or by adding artificial 
light if a forcing effect is desired. 

It is asserted that spring flowers and 
that spring vegetation are early because 
the days at the season of their develop- 
ing have the proper number of hours of 
articular require- 
ments. By using dark chambers the 
experimenters have lengthened the life 
cycle of the plants or by increasing the 
amount of light have shortened the life 
cycle. Violets, for instance, have been 
made to bloom in summer. 

Temperature appears to exert little 
or no influence which is quite contrary 
to the accepted theory. The relative 
unimportance of temperature was dem- 
onstrated in the fact that plants kept 
in the dark for part of the day under- 
went in midsummer changes that in 
nature come in the fall of the year. 


The February, 1920, issue of THE 
FLOWER GROWER was in such great 
demand that our surplus is exhausted. 
Those having spare copies in good 
condition will convey a favor if they 
will return them to this office, and we 
will advance subscriptions, in exchange 
for same, two months for each copy 
of the February issue returned. The 
demand for bound volumes of THE 
MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER and THE 
FLOWER GROWER will doubtless con- 
tinue for many years, 
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The American Iris Society. | 





Late May and early June has been 
the time of exhibitions and the success; 
of our shows in Cincinnati, Washing- 
ton, Philadelphia and Boston is a pleas- 
ing — of even greater success 
another year. In Nashville the Society 
has merely offered one prize at each 
meeting of the “Iris Fanciers” and the 
Minneapolis show on June 10th is too 
late for me to make a report this 
month. I have been fortunate in be- 
ing present at all three of the shows in 
the Eastern District and the enthusias- 
tic co-operation of so many amateurs 
has been particularly inspiring as it 
seems to confirm our belief that the 
Society should not hold One Annual 
Show but should foster as many Re- 
gional or even local shows as possible. 
Almost without exception the amateurs 
(even coming from a distance) staged 
fresher flowers in better condition than 
did the commercial growers. There 
are many comments as to schedules 
and procedure, but such discussion 
must await another issue. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Owing to the season Mr. Mitchell writes 
me that though a competitive show proved 
impractical he was able to stage an educa- 
tional exhibit of 100 varieties at the Alameda 
County Floral Society Exhibition on May 
16-18. The exhibit received most favorable: 
comment in the San Francisco, Oakland and 
Berkeley papers. Mr. and Mrs. Mitchell and 
Mr. John A. Imrie were present throughout 
the three days of the exhibit to answer ques- 
tions both about Irises and our Society which 
must have added greatly to its value to the 
interested public. Such a co-operative ex- 
hibit should prove of great value in other 
centers where Irises are not well known. 
Mr. William Mohr’s table of seedlings, some 
cf them very fine, proved particularly attrac- 
tive to visitors. In his publicity work Mr. 
Mitchell has also talked before the Garden 
Club of Santa Barbara and plans similar 
work in Oakland and elsewhere. Before an- 
other year I hope that we may have litera- 
ture to distribute that will carry on such 
good work. 


TENNESSEE. 


Here also much of our work has been done 
informally, one of our members, Mrs. Kath- 
erine P. Wright, has been in direct charge of 
the “Iris Fanciers” in their almost weekly 
garden shows. I hope that another year an 
Exhibition with schedule will permit a fuller 
co-operation and an award to some of Mr. 
Brallior’s seedlings, one of which, a large 
delicate lavender, has been reported as ex- 
tremely charming. This year Mr. Brallior 
was most fortunate in having such a well- 
developed interest in Irises already at hand. 
Members in other localities should find Mrs. 
Wright’s report most suggestive of what can 
be done in their home town. 

The “Iris Fanciers,” fifty-five in number, 
many of them owners of beautiful gardens, 
have, at the suggestion of Mrs. Wright, who 
has been ably seconded by Mrs. Norman 
Kirkman, Mrs. W. W. Dillon, Miss Margaret 
McIntyre, Dr. and Mrs. L. C. Glenn, and Mr. 
Clarence Connell, the Park Commissioner, 
opened their gardens to the community when 
they are in best bloom. Daffodils, and Irises, 
Peonies, Gladioli, or Chrysanthemums each 
have their days, and there have been two 
exhibitions of Irises in Mrs. Wright’s garden 
and many have brought of their best. It has 


more than justified the expectations of the 
members in the stimulation, not alone of 
Iris planting, but of flowers in general, and it 
proves a great incentive to civic improve- 
ment. Already hundreds of Irises are being 
planted and the movement is extending to 
neighboring towns. 

At the first show Mrs. Wright took first 
prize with a finely developed stalk of Purf/e 
King, and at the second Dr. Glenn’s A/cazar 
won deserved honors and Mr. Connell’s ar- 
rangement of a fine collection was also given 
an award. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


In Tacoma Park almost every dooryard has 
its touch of iris color. There are long banks 
of Irises in some of the parkings and the 
Annual Iris Show of the Horticultural Im- 
provement Society brings out a brisk compe- 
tition. Few of the exhibitors have many of 
the latest varieties but each year a greater 
number is shown and the seedlings exhibited 
by Mr. J. Marion Shull and Mr. Morrison 
are worth going far to see. Mr. Shull’s Vir- 
ginia Moore, which was awarded Honorable 
Mention, is a fine deep yellow and I expect 
to find it shortly among our newest intro- 
ductions. He also has some most attractive 
yellow selfs, one with a tinge of pink in the 
falls, another of the clearest warm buff and 
some other fine, large variegatas. As Mr. 
Morrison was on the judging committee, his 
seedlings received no awards but they were 
a fine batch of distinctive coloring, as large 
and even taller than A/cazar. Mr. Homer C. 
Skeels was a successful exhibitor in a num- 
ber of classes showing Queen Caterina, Pros- 
per Laugier, and others. Mrs. Daniel Miller, 
Dr. Shoemaker and many more did their 
share in the competition and the general in- 
terest, the proof of the community spirit 
makes a strong contrast with the common 
lack of participation in shows of a similar 
class of growers in the large cities. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Due to the courtesy of the Hon. John 
Wanamaker, the exhibition was held in Uni- 
versity Hail, The Wanamaker Store and vis- 
itors found the setting of screens depicting 
Japanese Irises most effective. In many of 
the classes there was keen competition, in a 
few no entries, but there was a wonderful 
showing of the newest varieties side by side 
with old favorites. The Movilla Gardens of 
Haverford, Pa. and Mrs. Horatio Gates 
Lloyd also of Haverford, were the largest 
winners, the first receiving the A. I. S. Silver 
Medal for a collection of 50 varieties, the 
second the Amateur’s Cup offered by Mrs. 
Charles H. Stout of Short Hills, N. J., for a 
sweepstake. The cup offered by Mrs. Lloyd 
was not awarded. Mrs. Haldeman O’Connor, 
Miss Florence Beck, and Mrs. M. W. Jacobs 
brought flowers down from Harrisburg in 
prime condition and the latter’s seedlings 
made a fine showing, one a blended pink and 
yellow with blue reflections on the falls call- 
ing forth much attention. Mrs. John Love 
of Riderwood, Md., and Mrs. Ernest Dinning, 
President of the Hardy Garden Club of Rux- 
ton, Md., staged prize winning blooms. Per- 
sonally I was most agreeably surprised at the 
perfect condition shown by these entries 
from stch a distance. The handicap of dis- 
tance was particularly noticeable in the ex- 
hibits of the Wyomissing Nurseries Co. and 
John Lewis Childs, who showed fine varieties, 
but in part in rather poor condition. The 
class for arrangement was attractively shown 
and though Miss Glenn and Mrs. Harris were 
the winners, Miss M. C. Bell, of Bayside, N.Y., 
entered an attractive basket. 


Two tables of seedlings were of great in- 
terest and A. I. S. Certificates of Honorable 
Mention were given three promising varieties. 
Mr. Farr showed at least fifty as fine or bet- 
ter than his previous introductions and Semi- 
nole, a rich rec-purple with orange beard 
and flaring falls received an award. Others 
were in too poor condition as shown. Mr. 
Arthur H. Scott. with a far smaller showing 
of flowers in good condition also won honors 
on Nos. 1 and 2; the first much on the lines 
of Quaker Lady but of much deeper tone, the 
other an open flower of a clear pink-purple, 
the straight-hanging falls a little deeper in 
color than the standards, and the flower 
large and of attractive form. The Twin 
Larches Nurseries among other entries 
showed some seedlings from the collection 
of the late Frank M. Thomas among which a 
Plicata was unusually charming. Mr. Frank 
H. Koehler also entered this class and I ex- 
pect in another year it will prove one of the 
most interesting ones of an Exhibition. 

Though Mr. Wister made no entries for 
competition, his showing of new varieties 
gave many of us our only opportunity of 
seeing some cf the latest introductions and 
Tamar (Bliss) is very fine. Probably over 
250 varieties were represented in the show 
and it is difficult to mention only a few. 
Mrs. W. E. Fryer proves to be large fine 
flower of rich coloring, Syp/ax (Bliss) is even 
more unusual and Crusader (Foster) was 
about the largest of all, though Swsiana as 
shown by Mr. Farr was the most noteworthy. 
Afterglow and Anne Leslie (Sturtevant) 
though not large were much noted and on 
Dora Longden (Bliss) there seems to be con- 
siderable difference of opinion. It is large 
and of good form but of curious coloring ; 
Lent A. Williamson is of the best and Ofera 
and Améigu (Vilmorin) are extremely rich. 
The great improvement shown by these latest 
introductions is very marked. 

The show deserves much further notice. 
The efficient co-operation of The Wanamaker 
management was invaluable and to the 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society we owe 
much not only for the generous cash contri- 
bution for prizes but for the loan of equip- 
ment and a most hearty assistance in many 
respects. 

BOSTON. 


Both days of the exhibit were marked by 
heavy rain but the quality of the blooms 
staged was very good. For many growers 
the date seemed a little early but George N. 
Smith made an unusually fine showing and 
Mrs. Homer Gage (Allen Jenkins, gardener) 
brought a big lot down from Worcester. 
Mrs. C. W. Willis won the Rookwood vase 
offered by Mrs. Samuel H. Taft with an un- 
usually fine stalk of Lohengrin with Queen 
Caterina taking 2nd prize and Viebelungen, 
Lent A. Williamson and Alcaza? in close 
competition. The exhibit of the Glen Road 
Iris Gardens iacluded a number of the newer 
things, Sweet Lavender, Mme. de Sevigne, 
Demi-deuil, Lent A, Williamson and a num- 
ber of numbered seedlings from R. W. Wal- 
lace & Co. of Colchester, England, and Mr. 
E. B. Williamson of Indiana. Lord of June 
shown by Mr. Smith received due attention 
and Mr. Williamson’s Cherokee Maid proved 
of interest. Mrs. Percy G. Browne and Miss 
A. J. Osgood were also among the winners 
and from the comments overheard it would 
seem that another year with a more favora- 
ble season and weather there would be even 
greater competition. From the amount of 
time spent by the judges in deciding upon the 
finest specimen stalk, such a class seems to 
demand particular attention. It proved of 
especial value to the small grower who might 
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perhaps have but one extra fine stalk. In 
Boston we are fortunate in being able to co- 
operate with the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society. Its equipment is of the finest and 
its management exceedingly cordial to such 
organizations as The American Iris Society. 


NOTES. 


I wish to thank the few members 
who have responded to our appeal for 
stock contributions to the trial plant- 
ings. Another month I hope that I 
may have many more members to so 
thank, but please remember that what 
we want are the /isis of available stock. 
Specific requests will be made for the 

plants themselves. 

Owing to the reports of exhibitions 
there is little space to devote to the 
Annual Meeting this month. Appar- 
ently the complete list of officers has 
proved acceptable to all the members 
and they plan to continue the policy 
outlined in the January FLOWER GRow- 
ER, a policy which has already brought 
together over 400 Iris enthusiasts in 
four months. Do your bit to help us 
continue this fine showing. 

Another month ! hope for notes of 
more general interest but we should 
not begrudge acknowledgment to the 
many exhibitors who have -made it 
possible to show hundreds of people 
what Irises and The American iris 
ciety can do to make their gardens 
even more beautiful. 


R. S. STURTEVANT, Secy. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Show, May 27, ’20. 


Quality was a prime characteristic 
of the first Cincinnati Iris Show. 
Seventeen exhibitors brought their 
flowers to the show and many more 
would have had displays had they only 
been foresighted enough to join the 
American Iris Society. The vacant 
store in the Union Central Building 
made an ideal, centrally located place 
for staging the show. 

The guidin ng spirit of the show was 
Mrs. Samuel Taft, who won the Silver 
Medal offered by the American Iris 
Society for the most comprehensive 
— Her varieties were choice, 

1 grown and the arrangement was 
well handled. 

From Mechanicsburg, Ohio, the Wing 

Company sent about one thou- 
sand spikes of bloom of the earliest 
varieties, these were exhibited by their 
local representative, Mr. W. A. Natorp, 
with an attractive background of 
palms, flowering plants and garden 

pottery. For this display, they re- 
ceived the Bronze Medal. 


AWARD OF PRIZES. 


Class 1—Collection of 30 varieties. First, Mrs. S. 
Taft ; 2nd, Wing Seed Co. 


wana 3—12 vases not less than 6 varieties. First, 

Mrs. J. F. Emigholz. 

Class 5—Collection of 6 varieties, self colored. 
is. x. w. J Engle Co., Dayton, Ohio; 2nd, Mrs. J. F. 


Class “ Collection of 6 varieties, bicolors. First, 
W. J. Engle Co. 

Class 7—Artistic arrangement of Irises with or 
without other flowers. First, Mrs. Samuel Taft ; 
2nd, Mrs. Luke Smith ; 3rd, Miss Neddie Gallaher. 

Ciass 8—Artistic arrangement of Irises in a_ vase 
with an opening of not over 5 inches. First and 2nd, 
Mrs. Taft ; 3rd, Miss Gallaher. 

Class 10—Collection of pie not bearded. First, 
Mrs. L. Smith ; 2nd, Mrs. J. F. Emigholz. 


Class 11—Specimen Stalk. First, Mrs. Taft with 
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Dominion ; 2nd, Mrs. Emigholz with Alcazar; 3rd, 
Mrs. Jacob Waiters. 


Class 12--Collection of 3 varieties. First, Mrs. Taft ; 
2nd, W. J. Engle & Son. 


Class 13—Collection of 3 varieties, igvender bicolors. 
First, Mrs. Silas Waters ; 2nd, Mrs. Taf 


Class 14—Collection of 3 varieties, rose and lilac 
shades. First, Mrs. Taft ; 2nd, Mrs. Luke Smith. 


Gan 16—Collection of 3 varieties with yellow stand- 
Mrs. H. Hasemeier ; 2nd, Mrs. Taft. 

The show judges were: C C. Mick- 
ley, Herbert Greensmith, F. W. Barclay 
and A. C. Hottes. 

The show offered an opportunity for 
the Iris lovers to note the names of the 
varieties which they liked the best. 
There was much friendly discussion of 
varieties and a lively interest in stag- 
ing. a better show next year. 

rom the Cincinnati Times-Star, we 
— the following comments on the 


“Men like dcep, strongly-colored flowers,” 
explained Charles Phillips, well-known Cin- 
cinnati man. “You can see it right here. 
The women will exclaim over delicate pastel 
shades, and the men—the men like a flower 
with a kick to it,” supplied Dean W. P. 
Burris the Teachers’ college head. “You 
are quite right about it. I like dark rich 
flowers best myself.” 


Since men, including professional 

‘owers, are largely included in the 
ris society membership, it explained 
why, for instance, inion, a vivid 
hued, velvety purple Iris, in the col- 
lection of Mrs. Samuel Taft, attracted 
so much attention. Dominion was but 
one of perhaps fifty varieties shown by 
Mrs. Taft alone. 

“How do you remember their 
names ?” she was asked 

“How do you remember the names 
of children ?”” was the quick response. 
““ As I go among my flowers I am often 
tempted to greet each of them by 
name, to say, ‘Good morning, Queen of 
May ; good morning, Lo in ; good 
morning, Pallida.’ If you care for 
them, you soon know them all quite 
well.” 

ALFRED C. HOTTEs, 


Ohio State University. 


The Rock Garden Retaining Wall 


and its Construction. 


Where gardens are formed in diversified 
country, walls of some description are neces- 
sary for supporting the banks of earth border- 
ing paths, and other various levels. Wherever 
playing-grounds or terraces are desired in 
hilly districts banks of this kind must be made, 
and these, if not of too great a depth, may be 
effectively supported by dry retaining walls, 
which, instead of the usual sharp, uninterest- 
ing, sloping bank, difficult at all times to 
mow and keep right, by careful planting and 
selection of the subjects used can be event- 
ually beautified with life and colour. In this 
district we are fortunate in being able to quarry 
our own blocks of sandstone, which for this 
purpose leave little to be desired, as, apart 
from its effective use as a support, it is easily 
worked, forms a most desirable home for 
choice alpine plants, and rapidly assumes a 
soft green Lichen-covered surface. These 
walls are easily built by an intelligent work- 
man, who will shape two sides of the stones 
only, leaving the outer surface rather rough 
in order to catch the rain and show the nat- 
ural beauty of the stone, laying the plants in 
between the layers of stone as the building 
proceeds. The stone of the district will gen- 
erally be found suitable for this purpose, al- 
though plants grow more luxuriantly when 
associated with lime or sandstone, or stone of 
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a porous character. In placing the first layer 
of stone, which should be 9 inches to a foot 
deep, endeavour to bury the bottom edge an 
inch below the ground-level. This will pre- 
vent its moving when successive layers are 
added. As the work proceeds, take care that 
the stones fall slightly inwards, filling up the 
back and crevices tightly with good soil. On 
the first layer place only sufficient soil to pre- 
vent the stones rocking, .as it is from the soil 
in the rear and not that between the layers 
that the plants derive their nourishment. 

Commence planting by laying flat on the 
stones the subjects desired, be it Gentian, 
Pasque Flower, Pink, or Hairbell and if a 
border joins the wall allow each subject to 
stream up through and lose itself in the bor- 
der above. 

The slightest sprinkling of soil is used ; then 
add the second layer of stone. In doing so, 
care must be taken to place stones an inch or 
so back from the face of the wall, thus form- 
ing a small ledge. it looks better, plants do 
better, and the work is more effective and 
lasting than when the stones are kept per- 
pendicular. This method should be carried 
out until the desired height has been reached, 
when the last—or top—plants may be inserted 
in the border. Many rare and beautiful sub- 
jects which are not easy to grow unless one 
possesses a large rock garden and not always 
then, will be found to succeed in this way. 

Many people place far too much soil be- 
tween the stones when erecting these walls, 
with fatal results, as holes occur, and drought 
reaches the vital parts of the plants. I have 
seen many such walls, once filled with choice 
alpine plants, in a few years occupied almost 
entirely with a few coarse things, such as 
Arabis and Alyssum, owing to the drought 
having get into the wall and destroyed the 
roots of the plants. Hosts of charming plants 
lend themselves to this treatment, including 
Gentians, Zauschneria, Plumbago Larpente, 
the two latter creeping between and behind 
the stones in a delightful way, and, when 
established, appearing in pretty little colonies. 
Others well adapted for this purpose are, 
Onesmas, Helichrysum, Echeveria on walls 
facing south, Saxifrages, Thymes, Biue Bind- 
weed, Lithospermums, Edelweiss, Hairbells, 
alpine Wallflowers, Stonecrops, Erinus, 
Sedums, Tunica Saxifraga, Arenaria, Conan- 
dron, Ramondia, Haberlea, the three latter in 
cool, moist positions, Linarias, Tufted Pansies, 
Silene, Speedwell, alpine Phlox, Gypsophilas, 
Sweet Violets, tiny Hypericums, Polygala 
Chamzbuxus, Aubrietias,etc. Tothese may 
be added bulbous plants, such as Snowflake, 


“ Snowdrops, Triteleia, Scillas, Grape Hyacinth, 


Crocus (various), Hoop-petticcat Daffodil, 
Dog’s Tooth Violets, and Anemones, while 
many seeds may be sprinkled in the fissures 
of the stones, giving colour and variety to 
this attractive mode of gardening.—E. M. in 
Gardening Illustrated. (English) 


Lime a Universal Fertilizer. 


While the soil chemists of the ex- 
periment stations are not willing to 
make very positive statements with 
reference to the use of lime in connec- 
tion with growing crops, yet there is 
no doubt but that lime, especially in 
the form of ground limestone, can be 
used to advantage most anywhere. 
Lime is an element which is very much 
of a “mixer” and it is detrimental to 
but few crops, and when used in the 
form of ground limestone it is probable 
that it could be used almost indiscrim- 
inately. Limecan be mixed with other 
fertilizing materials safely with the 
single exception of bone meal. Even 
when no lime is required, if used in the 
form of ground limestone, no damage 
can be done. 
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A Gladiolus Farm in 
Oregon. 


<< OU CAN PHONE 
us from Portland. 
We are reached 
through the Gresh- 
am Exchange, 343. 

“You must plan to spend 
several days in Portland to 
see the things worth seeing 
there. First of all, of course, 
we want you to come out to Gladiolus 
Farm. Trains leave First and Alder 
streets at 8:45 A. M., 12:45 P.M. and 
3:45 P. M. One of the earlier trains 
would be the nicest, then you could 
stay over night with us, returning to 
Portland late the next evening. 

“Buy tickets to Mayberry. I will 
meet you there with my Ford.” 

We were in the interurban station in 
Portland and I was reading a portion 
of a letter from W. L. Crissey of Bor- 
ing, Oregon, which we had received 
just before leaving San Francisco. 

“Yes, they’re at home,” said my se- 
date husband coming out of the tele- 
phone booth with his grave, gray eyes 
alight, “and,” looking at his watch, 
“the car is due in about 15 minutes.” 

“This postscript, ‘Wear the oldest 
clothes you’ve got with you,’ sounds 
good, doesn’t it? I believe that means 
a trip in the forest, don’t you ?” 

“Perhaps,” and pulling a newspaper 
from his pocket he buried himself in its 
columns. 

I was on tiptoe with expectation and 
went to the front of the waiting room 
where I could watch for the car better, 
wondering how one could calmly read 
a paper under such circumstances. 

A woman, slightly gray, occupied 
the seat nearest the door. She seemed 
so alert and businesslike that she at- 
tracted me, and her frequent glances 
in the direction of the car-stop caused 
me to think that she might be waiting 
for the same car we were. I sat down 
beside her and we fell into easy con- 
versation. She had been spending a 
week with her daughter in the city and 
was now going home. 

“We are bound for Mayberry,” I 
ventured. 

“That’s where I get off,” she re- 
plied quickly. “‘Have you friends 
there ?” 

“Yes, a Gladiolus grower by the 
name of Crissey, W. L. Crissey. Are 
you acquainted with him ?” 

“Why, yes, I ought to know him,” 


then with dainty dignity and sweet’ 


pride, she added, “‘ He’s my son.” 

After riding a few miles we came in 
sight, on our left, of a mountain of 
pyramidal! form and covered with 
snow, glistening and sparkling in the 
sunlight. We thought that must be 
Mt. Hood and inquired of Mrs. Crisse 
who sat in the seat ahead. 

“Oh no, that’s Mt. St. Helen. You 
wouldn’t think it ninety miles away, 
would you, and over there, looking as 
if only a little beyond, is Mt. Adams 


AUSTIN’S TALKS 








one hundred and forty miles 
distant.” 

“But where is Mt. Hood 
and will we see it on this 
trip ?” 

“Yes, very soon now.” 

“ Are they always as com- 
pletely covered with snow 
as now ?” 

“Well, they sometimes be- 
come a little spotted when 
the snow melts in summer, 
but: the peaks are usually very white. 
There! You can see Mt. Hood now, 
but there are a few clouds around the 
peak. That is sixty miles from here.” 

“ And none of them seem more than 
ten or twenty at the farthest.” 

The car slowed down at a small 
town and a wide awake appearing 
young man came in. “ Well, how are 
you, mother, and here are the Austins ? 
Have you people become acquainted ? 
No, this is not Mayberry. I came on 
seven miles to give you a little auto 
ride through some of our country.” 

An enjoyable trip it surely was, but 
our attention was divided between 
beauty of the scenery and the persist- 
ency with which a man driving a truck 
held to the middle of the road. We 
said a few unkind things about him 
but quickly forgave him, at least Mr. 
Crissey did, when he stopped at the 
farm, proving to be a new bulb custo- 
mer, and buying heavily. 

When we drove in at the gate it 
seemed to me that we were at the 
road’s end, but a glance at the right 
showed a sharp hairpin curve in steep 
descent. Mother Crissey vanished into 
a cottage near the gateway to join her 
husband, while from a second cottage, 
a short distance farther on, Mrs. W. L. 
Crissey came to greet us while her 
mother waited in the doorway. Rustic- 
ally beautiful indeed were those cot- 
tages smothered in English Ivy with 
background of primzval timber. Two 
groves of patriarchal firs, many 200 to 
250 feet in height. 

“They must be very old,” I remarked. 

“They are. That especially tall one 
is estimated to be over 500 years. It 
was a very respectable tree when Co- 
lumbus discovered America.” 

“How did you find this wonderful 
place?’ and as we walked along he 
told us, while Mrs. Crissey pointed out 
new beauty of scene or plantings, for 
the wild beauty has been preserved 
and enhanced by liberal planting of 
native material. 

“As an office man engaged in ad- 
vertising work, I came upon my farm 
one Sunday when horseback riding, 
and was so impressed with its unique 
scenic location that I bought the place 
the next day, though I had not the 
slightest idea of buying anything and 
had to rustle for the necessary funds 
after I had made the purchase. ‘Gladi- 
olus Farm,’ as I named it, and I have 
the name copyrighted, is a natural 
table land of forty acres with a steep 
bluff on three sides to the Sandy River 
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two hundred and fifty feet below. This 
river is fifty miles in length, its source 


.in the glaciers of Mt. Hood and it falls 


five thousand feet in the fifty miles with 
a roar like ocean surf. At the base of 
the bluff is an electric railway station, 
and in front of the house a fine road 
directly to Portland twenty-five miles 
distant.” 

Here Mrs. Crissey called our atten- 
tion to some of the Laburnum trees 
over one hundred of these having been 
naturalized in the woods. These with 
drooping racemes of flowers like yel- 
low wistaria are peculiarly beautiful in 
contrast with glossy evergreen foliage 
of the Englis’ Laurel, also the brillant 
leaves of the Oregon Grape another 
evergreen and growing almost every- 
where. 

There were plantings of the Wild 
Currant, which in Oregon, is a beauti- 
ful cherry-red flower, and the wild 
Philadelphus--the Mock Orange of east- 
ern gardens—in many numbers. The 
wild Spirea Arifolia is a noble native 
shrub and Hazelnut bushes fifteen feet 
high seemed to be the rule. 





Gladiolus— Rouge Torch in pale green bowl, 
showing good arrangement and har- 
mony of color. 


A picturesque winding “trail” to 
the railroad station shows one spot a 
solid bank of Maidenhair Fern cover- 
ing a couple of hundred square feet. 
Huge Ferns like the Boston are native 
everywhereand fascinating little mosses 
and many wild flowers, including Fox- 

love, Ginger Root, wild Larkspur and 
Frilliums. The bluff near the house is 
a mass of Scotch Broom, a perfect blaze 
of yellow through the spring and a 
cheerful green throughout the winter. 
Blooming with it is lavender Iris in 
lovely contrast, and poy! against the 
green background of the Broom is an- 
other planting promising much. This 
is pw omen Italica (Dropmore) in com- 
bination with Gypsophila Paniculata, 
with liberal sprinkling of soft pink 
Poppies— intense blue, filmy white and 
pale pink. For fall there are clumps 
of the lovely Japanese Anemone in 
silvery pink. 

Much attention has been paid to 
opening up vistas from the farm, 
through the judicious cutting of trees 
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and shrubs, the idea being a series of 
varying pictures, each different, each 
with the charm of the unexpected. 
“Climax Point” commands a view of 
the confluence of the Bull Run and 
Sandy Rivers, a tiny waterfall from the 
adjacent hillside adding its share to 
the beauty. The natural beauty of 
the place was self suggestive of the 
fact that it would be an unequalled set- 
ting for flowers, and Mr. Crissey wisely 
chose the Gladiolus for his specialty 
because the bulbs grow so well, and 
possess a color range found in no 
other flower. 

Adjacent to the farm is a natural 
park owned by the city of Portland, 
with fine bathing and camping facili- 
ties, such as stone cooking ovens, 
mountain water piped to each. Being 
only an hour’s drive from the city, 
people make the trip at week end, and 
Sunday is an extremely busy day at 
Gladiolus Farm. An informal exhibit 
of flowers artistically arranged is held 
each week during the flower season. 
Artistic arrangements in suitable re- 
— with harmonious color 
schemes are matters he emphasizes in 
offering flowers and often gives indi- 
vidual exhibits in Portland and other 
places each year. One particularly 
good one had the exhibition room 
draped in black and the flowers seemed 
to stand out like jewels against the 
sombre color. 

He issues a small but interesting 
catalogue, the unusual and high class 
varieties being featured, rather than 
the old stand-bys of the florist, and 
trade is drawn from all over the 
country through modest national ad- 
vertising. A collection of Irises has 
recently been added to the farm and 
will be offered through the catalogue 
in a year or two, and so will something 
else that I saw growing in his garden. 
We had been looking at the soil, which 
is a shot loam, naturally drained and 
so friable that there is never mud, and 
came upon plants of such unusual color 
and brilliancy that I prophesy a future 
for it. This is English Rose Kale, a very 
decorative plant, each a bouquet of 
beauty. I was told that the matter-of- 
fact grocer was greatly impressed when 
told it could be eaten. If Mr. H.C. L. 
continues to hold the seat at the head 
of the table, we may decorate it with 
English Rose Kale and eat it for des- 
sert. A revised case of “Eat your 
cake and haveit.” Speed the Rose Kale. 

Like all good Gladiolus growers he 
has the “seedling bug” and has a couple 
of choice pets that will. be introduced 
when he has stock enough. 

Mrs. Crissey joins him in regarding 
Gladiolus growing the most fascina- 
ting game in the world. Ten year old 
Jim knows every flower, and Father 
and Mother Crissey are as actively in- 
terested as if their ages totaled a half 
i a instead of a century and a 

By the light of a candle we prepared 
for our night’s rest up under the roof. 
I hoped it would rain that we might 
hear the patter of the drops, but in- 
stead, we were lulled to sleep by the 
muffled roar of the river. 


-Mrs. A. H. AUSTIN. 
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Mrs. Pleas Replies 
to “ Peony Grower.” 


Inheriting a love of the beautiful in 
Nature I must in self justification admit 
that in growing Peonies not only for 
my own pleasure, but for that of others 
instead of profit, with no desire to cor- 
ner the market, I wish to see other gar- 
dens as beautiful as my own, preferring 
to give my surplus plants away rather 
than destroy them. “Since God so 
loved flowers as to sow them ali over 
the earth whether or not they were 
seen by man,” may I not scatter them 
over my little world to gladden the 
hearts and brighten the homes of others 
as they have my own? . 

When C. A. Clark, unable to find 
Peony seeds on the market asks “ where 
to secure them,’ and “why they are 
not advertised,” I might have replied, 
“There is practically no market, nor 
seeds for sale.” The florists would 
answer you as they did me. “‘ There is no 
money in it, and I am in it for the prof- 
its.” Instead, I was glad to assist. Hav- 
ing grown the old double kinds most of 
my life, never caring to use their scant 
crop of dwarfed seeds, nor hearing of 
others doing so, having myself planted 
seeds of the single white only with phe- 
nomenal success, and knowing that a 
florist here and there had one or two 
single kinds, with no market for the 
seeds at any price, having personally 
supplied the only market I had been 
able to find in all these years, I con- 
fidently informed him where seeds may 
be had. 

“Peony Grower” says: “No one 
now thinks of using any but the best for 
the mothers of the future seedlings.” 
There being no intimation that they 
were desired for mothers, and since a 
professional would have known, it was 
presumed they were for the embellish- 
ment and pleasure of the home garden 
where they are unrivalled for brilliancy 
and decorative purposes. 

Having always enjoyed conducting 
all visitors through my own garden, 
same as the florists did me, to see, enjoy 
and select kinds I wished, it never oc- 
curred to me to stipulate that you ask to 
gather the seeds, I fancy you would feel 
a little abashed gathering them with- 
out. It were better perhaps to ask the 
price, when nine times out of ten, no 
doubt you would be made welcome to 
“all you care for.’ HadI pollenized 
seeds, and feared their being pilfered, I 
should enclose them in netting and 
label, “‘ For Self.” 

Theoretically I too recommend using 
seeds from best kinds, but with my hav- 
ing produced blooms from my one 
planting of but little over 1000 seeds of 
the single white that rival the best in 
America, if not in the world, I feel jus- 
tified in recommending them to other 
amateurs. 

I maintain that giving flowers away 
does not “injure the florists’ business.” 
The love of flowers is not only conta- 


gious, itsoon becomes an epidemic, the 
fever running higher with each bloom- 
ing season. Unlike feeding the hun 
whose appetite soon becomes satisfred, 
no matter how appetizing the food, 
whilst the love of the beautiful is but 
stimulated by indulgence. The more 
we get, the more we want. 


SARAH A. PLEAS. 


Vitality of Peony Pollen. 


Practical facts and information are 
not as plentiful as they should be in 
connection with flower growing, and 
we are, therefore, glad to know that 
Prof. A. P. Saunders has in his experi- 
ments demonstrated that Peony pollen 
under favorable conditions may be 
considered fairly longlived. Professor 
Saunders found no difficulty in keep- 
ing it through the entire Peony bloom- 
ing season, thus making it possible to 
cross the earliest varieties with the 
latest varieties. 

For proper storage Peony pollen is 
placed in small glass tubes carefully 
sealed and kept in a dark and cool 
room. Under these conditions it has 
been found to retain its vitality during 
the blooming season as stated. 

This infcrmation will prove interest- 
ing to those who are not acquainted 
with the longevity of Peony pollen and 
to those who are undertaking the hy- 
bridizing of Peonies for the first time. 
As before stated it is not often that 
such information is available. We 
have no doubt but what other infor- 
mation on the vitality of pollen from 
other flowers will be available in due 
time. 


Mrs. Pleas on Disbudding Peonies. 
Talk to me of disbudding! It’s worse 


‘than sacrificing more than one-half the 


beauty ; it’s a sacrilege, and should be 
punished by disowning the florists who 
practice it—so, there! If you practice 
the harbarous system, please, for me, 
next year, leave two plants of same 
kind, side by side, disbudding one and 
not the other and report to me just the 
difference in bloom. 

For my own use I would not disbud 
if it made them one-half larger. It is 
all right when working for a prize to 
be able to show the abnormal mon- 
strocities, but I prefer the more grace- 
ful and the greater variety of sizes on 
one stem—the largest, the smailest 
and those intermingled with yellow 
stamens. I doubt if one person in a 
hundred if given choice of a single 
bloom or cluster at its best, would 


choose the one. All would choose the 


armful on one stem. I shall always 
preach the gospel of the natural clus- 
tered Peony. Rose and pink, why, the 
buds are fully as beautiful as the full 
blown flower. Why not have all and 
save time and expense and base selling 
price by the number of fullblown any 
way? That was my practice and all 
were satisfied. SARAH A. PLEAS. 
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Some Wild Marsh Plants. 


By KATHERINE E. Koc, in Landscape Architeciure. 


tion, therefore, one should not en- 

deavor to make the natural water- 

loving growth over, but to change it 
a little here and there by adding to existing 
forms, and perhaps by taking out some to 
make room for others, in order to make the 
spacing more agreeable, and to give variety 
and interest to the composition. Individual 
specimens may be used, because of their pecu- 
liar form, color, or foliage, to enhance such a 
situation; or groups of plants, for the same 
reasons, may be used effectively. The fol- 
lowing studies were made at the Biological 
Field Station of Cornell University, at the 
Renwick Marsh, in the spring, summer and 
fall of 1915. 


Acorus Caiamus. SWEET FLAG. 

This is an aquatic that grows along the 
margins of streams. It is an erect herb, with 
sword-shaped leaves, from 2 to 6 feet tall. 
The blossom is a spadix, with minute green- 
ish flowers. 

The plant is propagated by means of seeds. 
The rootstocks are very aromatic and furnish 
the drug calamus. 

It is of use in a landscape to form a back- 
ground for lower-growing forms along the 
water’s edge. The foliage is an olive-green 
which is noticeably different from the green 
of Sedge and Cat-tails. Also, it holds its deep 
greer color longer than the surrounding 
mead-covering forms—of those observed, 
only Iris kept its green longer. It can be de- 
tected in any mass of plant-growth by its 
delicious odor. 


Hibiscus moscheutos. MARSH MALLOw. 

This is a plant occurring in the drier parts 
of a marsh. It grows from 4 to 6 feet high. 
The large, ovate leaves have long petioles. 
The leaves are whitish, pubescent on the 
under side, and are light green and smooth 
on the upper surface. The showy blossoms 
may be 7 or 8 inches broad, and either pink 
or white. There isa succession of bloom as 


LONG any lake-shore, the wet places 
are hard todrain. In such a situa- 


. the many buds at the apex of the stalk 


develop. 

Marsh Mallow is propagated by seeds, but 
the plants do not blossom the first year unless 
the seed is planted early. 

Marsh Mallow has its natural limitations. 
Unless the surrounding vegetation is cut away, 
it is overtopped and suppressed because of the 
late start that is made each season. 

Iris pseudacorus. YELLOW IRIs. 

This is peculiarly a marsh Iris. The plant 
grows 2 to 3 feet high. The linear, sword- 
shaped leaves are a rich green. The plant 
has thick, creeping, horizontal rootstecks. 
The flowers are a beautiful, clear bright yel- 
low. The flattened, brownish, disk-like seeds 
germinate the last of May and in June, and at 
this time may be seen floating about on the 
surface of the water. 

The Iris has an intrinsic value in its foliage, 
in both form and color. The stiff, straight 
leaves are pale green and glaucous. They 
are always conspicuous and attractive. 


Iris versicolor. BLUE IRIs. 

This Iris grows in drier situations, and 
flowers later than the yellow Iris. While the 
latter grows out in the water, the blue Iris 
prefers the banks where its roots are not 
submerged, and the leaves are erect and 
shorter than the flower-stalk, growing from 1 
to 2 feet high. It, too, has thick fleshy hori- 
zontal rootstocks covered with fibrous roots. 

*Extracts from the article by above title in Land- 
scape Architecture of July 1916. The original was 
nicely illustrated. 


Nuphar advena. SPATTERDOCK. 


This plant has floating and submerged 
leaves. The former are exposed when the 
water recedes, showing erect thick leaves on 
stout petioles. The yellow flowers, tinged 
with purple, are always attractive, and the 
color harmonizes with the rich green of the 
foliage. The plant has thick horizontal root- 
stocks. These creep in the soil in such a 
way as to make it quite difficult to dig the 
plant out of the water. 

This plant should be massed at the water’s 
edge as a background for the white Water- 
lily. The leaves of Spatterdock are liable to 
he Saunas by the larvae of the Galerucella 

e. 


Nymphaea odorata. WHITE,WATER-LILY. 


This is a common native aquatic. The en- 
tire circular leaves are often crimson on the 
lower surface. The rootstocks are stout and 
creeping. The showy, white, sweet-scented 
flowers occur from June to September. The 
fruit is globose and ripens under water. 

Water-lilies are propagated by division, or 
by seeds. 


Peltandra virginica. ARROW ARUM. 


Arrow Arum is a marsh herb with arrow- 
shaped leaves on long petioles, growing 2 to3 
feet high. The roots are long, coarse fibers. 
The clusters of pale yellow flowers, stami- 
nate above and pistillate below, occur in the 
form of a spadix surrounded by a spathe. 

The flower of Arrow Arum is interesting in 
its development. When the full growth is 
reached, the spathe opens up, then can be 
seen its very delicate greenish yellow crin- 
kled edges, back of which the spadix, which is 
shorter than the spathe and is protected by 
it, is exposed to view. It, too, is a delicate 
greenish yellow color. The spathe turns 
brown during tbe process of fertilization, 
which occurs under water. Then the spathe 
closes up tight and fruit begins to develop. 
The seeds germinate readily. The seedlings 
then float about on the surface of the water 
until they can attach themselves so that the 
plant becomes stationary, when the roots 
develop and the plant grows. Arrow Arum 
may be propagated be transplanting; or, if 
seeds are used, they should be germinated 
where they will not be blown or washed 
away. 

Arrow Arum is found intimately associated 
with Arrowhead, and may be mistaken for 
the latter; but the foliage of Arrow Arum 
is more profuse, in denser masses, has larger 
leaves, and is a richer green. While the 
leaves of Arrow Arum are pinnately parallel- 
veined, those of Arrowhead have palmately 
parallel venation. 

This plant certainly has its place in the 
water-garden. The flowers produce no effect 
in mass, and are inconspicuous on the indivi- 
dual plant except when full-grown and the 
spathe peeps out. The value of the plant 
lies in its rich foliage, which makes it effect- 
ive planted singly or in mass. 

Scirpus fluviatilis. FLOOD-PLAIN BULRUSH. 

This is a sedge almost invariably associated 
with Cat-tail. It, too, is one of the dominant 
forms—tall, upright, slender and unbranched. 
The broadly linear leaves taper gradually to 
a point, The margin of the leaves is oiten so 
sharp that when walking through a patch of 
plants, one feels the cutting edge of the 
leaves. The flowers are in the axils of the 
bracts at the top of the stem. They are not 
showy, yet are quite attractive when the long 
yellow stamens are conspicucus. 

The tubers before they sprout are black, 
rough and very hard. In a Bulrush colony 
these tubers mat together so closely that they 


can easily be felt as one walks over the 
irregular surface of the ground. 

Bulrush prefers a drier situation than Cat- 
tail, yet it stands the vicissitudes of getting 
wet and then drying the best of any of the 
aquatics. It follows Cat-tail in encroaching 
upon other forms. 

The flood-plain Bulrush is not especially 
desirable in a planted water-garden. It has 
a place in large areas. When considerable 
stretches are grown simply for mead-cover, 
interesting color effect is produced. The 
long narrow leaves form a somewhat fiat- 
topped cluster which is gray-green and quite 
lustrous. 

Typha. Cat-TAalts. 


This is perhaps the most aggressive of the 
mead-covering forms. Two species occur at 
Renwick: Typha latifolia, the broad-leaved 
type, and T. angustifolia, the narrow-leaved 
form. In T. angustifolia-the staminate and 
pistillate flowers are separated by a short 
stem; in T. latifolia both flowers meet. Typha 
has fibrous roots and strong creeping root- 
stocks. The leaves are linear, flat, and 
sheathing at the base. The flowers form a 
terminal spike. The growth is rapid and the 
plants mature early. The fruit ripens in 
August. 

Because of the vigorous creeping stems 
that grow out from the parent plants along 
the surface of the water, a floating mat that 
grows out into the water is often formed. 
For this reason, and because it encroaches 
upon other forms, crowding them out, Typha 
is not wholly satisfactory foraquatic planting 
except to cover large stretches of water. In 
any case, one may have to use methods of 
control; the plants may be kept in bounds by 
cutting under water and pulling out at the 
edges. 

Because of its characteristic tall, slender, 
upright and unbranched stem, Typha easily 
bends to the breezes and elastically recovers. 
This waving of the Cat-tail with the breezes 
is so a part of an aquatic environment that 
the absence of this in the landscape would 
make a water-planting incomplete. 

Zizania aquatica. WILD RICE. 


This plant blossoms in June, along the 
margins of streams. The large, loose, hand- 
some, panicled yellow blossoms tower up 
above the green foliage of the surrounding 
plants. Groups of plants, and even a single 
plant, give an atmosphere of stateliness. 
Where contrast is desired, this can be very 
advantageously used. However, the blossom 
is not long-lived—two weeks at the most. 
Wild rice is an annual, and when it does not 
self-sow it needs to be replenished every 
spring. 

A study for spring effect would not be com- 
plete if the background trees of the marshes 
were not considered; especially the willows 
scattered about. They add another shade of 
green that is very much enhanced by the 
effect of atmosphere and distance. In fact, 
the effect of sky and atmosphere over a marsh 
with its wonderful green vegetation is fas- 
cinating, the panoramic changes are so sub- 
tile and the color compositions so rich and 
varying. 

A marsh, during the summer, is a quiet 
green. At this time the vegetation has 
reached its prime in foliage growth. Little 
change in greens takes place. The charm of 
a summer landscape is in the color produced 
by the succession of bloom of the marsh 
inhabitants. 

Early fall on a marsh is a time of transi- 
tion. Then the greens are gradually chang- 
ing into brown. Typhas begin to change at 
the tips, and this discoloration works down- 

[Continued on page 115.] 
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~ Queries and Answers Department. 


“ All questions asked in good faith and which are of general interest will have careful attention. 
The full name and address of the writer must be given, but not for publication.” 








Various Gladiolus Questions. 
To THe Epiror :— 


I am an enthusiastic amateur Gladiolus grower. 
For two years I've suffered from an incurable attack 
of “Gladiolitis.” I grow them for my own pleasure 
only, not as a commercial enterprise. Like all 
amateurs, I am an “interrogation point ’’ when I get 
achance totalk with an experienced grower, and I 
ask him all sorts of questions. I find, however, that 
I imbibe freely of information more or less contradic- 
tory, and have followed some advice that gave any- 
thing but satisfactory results. : : 

If I undertake to winter over cormels in moist 
sand, they get moldy and spoil. The operation of 

ing before planting is a tedious process, but I find 
that most of the cormels treated in this way will 
=. How can any person who plants thousands of 
ese tiny cormels find the time, or stand the expense 
of peeling? Will dry sand keep the bulblets over 
winter without the shells becoming too hard for 
planting with any hope of success ? 

How deep should seed be planted, and what are the 
general conditions to be met, if seeds are to germi- 
nate and develop properly? I plant my bulbs in 
double rows six inches apart, the bulbs four inches 
apart in the row, each double row thus planted two 
fect apart, and the bulbs six inches below the surface. 
s this a good method for planting for bulbs of bloom- 
ing size? Results from this method were fairly satis- 
factory the past season, but I want to get the best 
blooms possible, also good planting stock for next 
season. 

My soil is a sandy loam, planted to corn last year, 

— inches deep in the Spring, and broad- 
casted with a good grade of commercial fertilizer at 
the rate of one ton per acre. -I water freely, if not 
sufficient rainfall, after leaves are 12 to 18 inches 
high, also apply liquid fertilizer when flower spikes 
begin to show. Now if you think this wortha reply 
ora e in the columns of the FLOWER GROWER will 
you freely criticise my methods. I am seeking after 
information, the intelligent use of which will insure 
the best results possibie. 

I read enthusiastically each and every issue of your 
valuable paper, I sometimes wish it were a daily 
instead of a monthly publication. I also wish some 
of your contributors could give, such as myself, more 
information upon proper methods of culture for this 
wonderful flower. I donot ask for “trade secrets,” 
but general ideas from those whose skill, patience, 
and experience, have made it possible for this flower 
to attain such wide popularity and appreciation. 


A. F. R. 





Answer :—Cormels stored in moist sand 
do best, but probably the reason why your 
cormels mold and spoil is that they are put 
into sand which possibly is too wet or perhaps 
the cormels are rather green when mixed 
with the sand. We have found that if cor- 
mels are separated from the corms at dig- 
ging time, thatit is best to use dry sand at 
first. This will allow the cormels to cure 
out moderately without molding, and after 
they are somewhat cured they can be stored 
in sand which is a little damp, but not 
wet. 

Of course, it is not practicable for anyone 
to peel bulblets on any considerable scale. 
This is only resorted to in small quantities 
to increase rare or valuable varieties. Fairly 
good results may be had with must varieties, 
by keeping them moist for a month or two 
before planting, and better results may be 
had by soaking in warm water for twelve to 
twenty-four hours before planting. 

Gladiolus seed should be planted to a 
depth of not more than one inch, and pref- 
erably about three-quarters of an inch deep. 
They may be planted even as shallow as a 
half inch. They may be planted in drills or 
broadcast, but preferably in drills as it 
is much easier to cultivate. They should 
be covered with pieces of old carpet, bag- 
ging or boards until they germinate. Bag- 
ging is preferable as it gives some ven- 
tilation and you can easily tell when the 
seed germinates. When the weather is hot 
and dry it is absolutely necessary to keep 
the surface of the ground moist to insure 
germination. After the seedlings are up an 
inch or two the ccvering should be removed. 
It is advisable to sow rather thickly as the 


sprouts together push their way through the 
soil more readily. 

Your method of planting bulbs is essen- 
tially correct, but we do not recommend that 
the small sizes of corms should be planted 
as deep as six inches. It is only the larger 
ones that should be planted as deep as this. 
Three to four inches is plenty deep enough 
for the smaller sizes. First size corms may 
be planted five to six inches deep. Ina 
sandy soil we would plant an inch deeper 
than in a rather hard soil. 

In planting to a depth of six inches we 
would recommend that the ground be spaded 
to a depth of ten inches as this gives a bed of 
pulverized soil below the roots, and the fer- 
tility of the soil is worked down to the 
proper depth. 

In watering would recommend a very 
heavy application of water at long intervals 
rather than frequent watering at shorter in- 
tervals. 

The files of THE FLOWER GROWER and 
THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER contain 
some very valuable information on the grow- 
ing of Gladioli, from seedlings to cut flow- 
ers; and this information covers also the 
handling and cultural methods for various 
soils. It must be understood that any in- 
structions of this kind are difficult to apply 
exactly to any particular garden, as it de- 
pends on the previous condition of the 
ground just what should be done with it. 
Many amateur gardeners expect to gain in- 
formation about cultural methods from read- 
ing which can only be gained by experience. 
Reading is largely to give correct theories 
and compare experiences, and one must have 
the experience in order to get the most out 
of the reading, and this we believe applies to 
most any line of work as well as to flower 
growing. 

There are, we believe, very few “trade 
secrets,” so called. Occasionally a man may 
be found who thinks he has some secret 
method. Why he thinks so is because he is 
not well posted nor does he know what others 
are doing inthe same line. Usually when the 
facts are known his “ trade secret” is no secret 
at all, but perhaps a theory or method which 
has been tried and been found wanting and 
superseded by better methods. 


MADISON COOPER. 


Fragrance in Gladioli. 


To THE EpirTor : — 

Will you please answer the question as to whether 
any of the Gladioli in common cultivation are fragrant, 
and if so, which ones? H. L. 

Answer:—So far as known none of the 
Gladiolus hybrids in cultivation are fragrant, 
and also so far as known none of the Gladi- 
olus species which have been used for hy- 
bridizing show fragrance. While fragrance 
is looked for in flowers by many, and this may 
by some be considered one of the weak fea- 
tures of the Gladiolus, yet fragrance in flow- 
ers is objected to by many, and possibly we 
should say that lack of fragrance in the Gladi- 
olus does not in any way detract from it as 
a flower. 


A subscriber wants information about 
Tulips, which come “blind.” His trouble is 
with Darwins one to ten years set, and he 
states that the difficulty is as much with 
those recently set as with the old ones. Will 
be glad to hear from any of our readers who 
can offer helpful suggestions. 


The Glad Philosopher’s 
Musings. 








Fads and hobbies cannot be over- 
valued, and for the intense worker are 
indispensable. Walter L. Pyle, au- 
thority on hygiene, says: ‘‘ Fads consti- 
tute a mental antitoxin to the poison 
generated by cerebral overactivity.” 
The young and the old, the active and 
the inactive, all need the balancing effect 
of a well-chosen hobby. What a sad 
prospect is the oncoming of old age to 
the person who has nothing to interest 
the mind, or keep the body active or 
the fingers nimble. 





Some years ago, the celebrated Jewish 
rabbi, J. Leonard Levy, a distinguished 
orator, noted for his broadness of mind 
and knowledge of human nature, said: 
“In the happy days of a well-occupied 
youth or early manhood, every one of 
us should develop a hobby of some 
character which will help and never 
harm. Let it be the care of flowers, 
the collection of winged insects, the 
gathering of stones and rocks, the 
raising of domestic pets ; let it be what 
you will, so long as it is innocent and 
clean, but the habit of having some 
hobby should be developed at all costs.” 


The ideal hobby is antithetical in its 
nature to one’s everyday work, so as 
to be thoroughly restful. Persons of 
sedentary habit, and especially those 
who suffer from “nerves” would do 
well to adopt for a hobby some whole- 
some, recreative out-of-doors occupa- 
tion, than which none excels gardening 
for those whose inclinations turn that 
way. And so, as an experienced hob- 
byist— one who has a hobby of having 
hobbies—who through a good, long 
term of years has tackled about every 
known fad and hobby, the Glad Phil- 
osopher vouches for Dr. Levy’s wisdom 
“in placing the care of garden flowers 
first in his list of desirable hobbies 
worthy of adoption. 








Those of us who have hobbies like 
to have others show an interest in 
them. Many a lasting friendship has 
resulted from a casual acquaintance 
beginning through common interest in 
some fad or hobby. 

A friend of mine, a gifted violinist, 
was a salesman of railway supplies. 
He had called repeatedly to see a cer- 
tain official who always received him 
but refused to give him a chance to 
demonstrate the quality of the goods 
he was selling. One day he called, 
and happening to spy a violin case 
on the top of the desk, asked the offi- 
cial if he played the “fiddie.” He re- 
plied, “A little, do you?” My friend 
confessed that he did, and asked if he 
might examine the instrument. Tak- 
ing it up, he began playing, when the 
railroad official’s expression betrayed 
immediate interest and amazement. 
The result was that my friend was 
kept busy playing for over an hour, 
and a friendship sprang up that re- 
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sulted in a business deal that proved 
advantageous to both. 

The most successful physician I ever 
knew conversed freely with his patients 
before and during his examinations. 
In this conversation he usually mani- 
fested an interest in their affairs and 
especially in their fads or hobbies if 
they had any. His patients used to 
say that his visits always did them as 
much good as his medicine. 

The late Napoleon Saroney, New 
York’s most noted photographer of 
celebrities, once related his difficulty 
in getting Grover Cleveland to assume 
a natural pose when sitting for his 
photograph. Remembering his fa- 
vorite hobby, Saroney arranged his 
camera and engaged the President in 
conversation on the subject of trout 
fishing. His self-conscious expression 
at once vanished, and just as he was 
arriving at the climax of one of his 
fishing experiences Saroney pressed 
the bulb and secured one of the like- 
nesses that helped to make his fame. 

There are good and logical reasons 
for encouraging the natural tendencies 
that children have for taking up hob- 
bies, such as the collecting of postage 
stamps, the raising of pets, etc. They 
sharpen the wits, develop the power 
of concentration and have educational 
value far beyond common belief. Best 
of all, they keep the child busy, and 
you know it is the idle hands that Satan 
finds most mischief for. 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER. 


Some Wild Marsh Plants. 


[Concluded from page 113.] 


ward. The peculiar twisting of the upper 
part of the leaves, almost at right angles, is 
characteristic. The brown erect fruit-stalk 
is still prominent. 

The late fall is a study in browns. The 


* purple-brown of the Typhas has become a 


lighter straw-brown, except where the erect 
dark brown fruit projects. The tops of Acorus 
become touched by the frost, and the deep 
brown of these blends well with the light 
straw-brown of Leersia. The lowest parts 
of Acorus foliage are still olive-green and these 
with masses of Lemna form an interesting 
edging along the stream. Scirpuscan still be 
distinguished from Typha by the more golden 
brown of the masses. Iris begins to show 
frost effects. The clumps are streaked with 
brown. In fact, all marsh vegetation shows 
signs of autumnal brown. 

In winter, on the marsh one may obtain two 
characteristic effects: either that of stretches 
of white snow with the tops of taller-growing 
forrns outlined against it, or a study in browns, 
when no snow is on the ground. 

In the winter, stretches of Scirpus may 
still be distinguished from Typha. ‘The former 
is a more golden brown. Hibiscus Mos- 
cheutos is conspicuous by its brown seed- 
clusters on tall, straight stems. Typha still 
persists. All the plants that grow along the 
water’s edge become quite indistinguishable 
as to form, but they take on a deep brown 
color. Jris Pseudacorus, however, does not 
lose all its green leaves unti! the winter is 
well under way. 


The American Iris Society is under- 
taking a most commendable work in 
endeavoring to eliminate among the 
enormous number of varieties, those of 
least merit. Allinterested should assist. 
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Two Ways with Water Lilies. 


Planting.—The end of April, or the first 
week in May in backward localities, is the 
most suitable time for this work. The tem- 
perature of the water is then beginning to rise 
and growth is distinctly on the move. The 
first thing is to secure some suitable baskets 
in which to plant them. I have found the 
most suitable are what are known in the trade 
as “nursery rounds.” These will average 
about 9 inches or 10 inches in depth and be 
of various widths. Those 2 feet in diameter 
may be chosen for the smalier or medium- 
sized crowns, those 3 feet for the larger ones, 
and for the strongest and most vigorous plants 
baskets up to 4 feet in diameter may be used 
with advantage. 

Soil.—I find nothing to equal the following 
preparation: In the basket first place some 
well-decayed leaves collected last autumn and 
as taken from the heap. Cover the bottom of 
the basket with these to keep the soil from 
working through, say, to about one-third of 
the depth of the basket. Then take some 
good turfy loam, roughly broken to pieces, 
covering this over the leaves, which will thus 
be pressed down. Upon this place some 
similar but finer soil, with a sprinkling of 
bone-meal. Plant the crowns on this so that 
the surface of each crown just shows. Spread 
out the roots in all directions and cover with 
similar soil, allowing from 2 inches to 3 inches 
of soil over the roots. This should bring the 
surface slightly above the top of the bas- 
ket. Then take some coarse, tarred string 
and lace it across the basket so that the crowns 
are quite secure against floating. If some 
clean, coarse gravel is available scatter some 
of this on the surface so as to keep down any 
soil that may be sufficiently light to float. 
The soil should be made fairly firm. 

After-treatment.—As soon as the planting is 
completed put the baskets into the water. 
There are various ways of doingthis. Assum- 
ing that the water has been lowered so as to 
more conveniently attend to the work, it is an 
easy matter to place them where it is deemed 
advisable. Then for the time being, and until 
the water has again risen sufficiently to cover 
the crowns, let them be shaded with old mats, 
which should be kept always moist, removing 
them when no longer needed. If the water 
has not been lowered it is possible to place 
them in position by either pushing them out 
with long, stiff poles, or, what is better stiil, 
by cords, if the opposite bank is not too far 
away for the cord to be used on the other side. 

Division of crowns.—In some ponds or lakes, 
where the water is congenial to their well- 
being, and the pond mud present in sufficient 
depth, the growth will, in a few years, be over- 
vigorous in the case of the more robust varie- 
ties. This is more apparent when the depth 
of water is not sufficient to float the leaves of 
such as these well away from the crowns. 
The remedy is to lower the water and divide 
the crowns, then replace them, but in deeper 
water if possible. In doing this, select prom- 
ising growing pieces rather than the very 
largest. Even in the first season there will 
be a good display of flowers where for a year 
or two past it has been rather a mass of leaf- 
age that forces itself well up out of the water, 
with many flowers hidden underneath. In 
doing this work it will not be advisable to 
put back into the same space or spot more 
than one-fourth, or at the most one-third of 
the quantity takenout. These strong crowns, 
will have rooted deeply into the mud, and be 
found rather difficult to lift. With two or 
three digging forks and a manure drag it will 
be possible to move them. 

The choicer kinds that do not grow quite 
so luxuriantly wi'l at times need division, or 
perhaps a larger basket, for their well-being. 
Assuming such to be the case two or three 
years after planting, itis an easy matter todo 
this. With the same tools they can be brought 
to the edge and attended to. Some may need 


division, others may not, but larger baskets 
will very likely be required. If divided it will 
be possible to increase the stock and put them 
back, either in baskets of the same size or, 
say, two or three in larger baskets. Spread 
the roots out and use soil as advised above. 
With new additions to the stock it is possible 
they will be somewhat small, but none the 
worse for that if healthy. Use the smaller 
baskets for these, and do not place them for 
the first season or two into too great a depth 
of water—say, about 1 foot over the crowns. 
By keeping these in shallow water it will be 
possible to watch their progress more easily. 

Other work.—In growing Water Lilies do 
not use any farmyard or stable manure, as it 
may cause disease and is not in any sense an 
advantage.—JAMES HupDson, in Country Life. 





This is a very good article by Mr. Hudson, 
of Gunnersbury House who grows Water 
Lilies admirably, but it is well to know there 
are alternative ways that are also good. His 
plan is excellent for shallow water that can be 
easily cleaned out and the plants attended to 
in all ways, but in our land there are many 
natural waters in which these beautiful hardy 
Water Lilies do better than in any shallow 
water, and also with better effect, as the flow- 
ers are not crowded over the whole surface. 

In all ponds or lakes fed by natural streams 
out of woris and hollows there is usually 
much silt washed in, which I think is the best 
food for the Water Lily. I acted on that be- 
lief when I began, many years ago, to plant 
Water Lilies. Mixtures of loam and other 
things may do very well for those who plant 
in cement or shallow ponds, but one gets a 
better result from the natural mud of the 
pond. Some kinds, put in more than twenty 
years ago, have never gone back, and the 
difficulty is to thin them out and transplant. 

As to placing the roots, the way described 
by Mr. Hudson is excellent generally, but with 
the kinds that are not very rare I simply throw 
the root or rhizome into the water weighted 
with a bit of old iron ora brick attached, 
which finds its way to the bottom and gives 
the plant its start in life. From some kinds 
I planted in that way I could gather 100 flow- 
ers. In the case of new or rare kinds I use a 
basket, but the best way is to plant them in 
small tanks until they get size. The pond is 
12 feet or more deep in the middle, and that 
prevents overcrowding or spreading al' over 
the surface, which is a great gain both for 
effect and in all ways. 

Success depends much on the absence of 
vermin — water-rats and the common water- 
hen. The water-rat lives on the flowers and 
cuts them off in dozens, and the water- 
hen disfigures them. I destroy them both, 
but there is such a stock of them in the woods 
around that their numbers never seem to be 
lessened much. W. R. in Gardening Illus- 
trated. ( English ) 
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We are booking orders now for November 
delivery. Catalog mailed on request 


Key Route Heights Nursery Co. 
3852 Lema Vista Ave. OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


Derby Gardens Gladioli 


John H. Umpleby, Lake View, N.Y. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING. 


Five lines (about 40 words) $1. 50 per insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines 20c. each. 








GLADIOLI 





AY IT WITH FLOWERS ?’’—Certainly, but - 
the flowers be Gladioli. Tghip anywhere, up 
4th zone, large box post ~ wd Wg 

sale—retail—in season. Choice new kinds. 
. I. Hunt, Nunda, N.Y. 





EAST, HARTFORD GLADIOLUS CO.—We will 
book orders for fall ——, age tg fae , by 

the dozen or the thousand Smith, 

Mar., No. 6 Olmsted St., East Hartford, Conn. 
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JULY and AUGUST 


To all lovers of Gladioli, we extend a cordial 
invitation to visit our fields during the 
blooming season. We are growing 250 
varieties of Gladioli. Many of them 
were imported from France before the 
quarantine, and varieties which we think 
you will find in no other collection than 
ours. The season generally begins about 
July 15th and continues until frost. 


The Wing Seed Company 














IRISES 





IBERTY IRIS—Best varieties for gartenc or cutting. 
Write for special a neo for 
A. Hailauer, Ontario, N. Y. 





Mier iandscap is a strong growing stately Iris ideal 
for landscape work. {00 strong plants for ae - 
August delivery. 
- at at ne Minneapolis show. 
Dudley St., St. Paul, Minn. 


Look wu 
A.C. Aves. 21s 








P 


Your Name and Address 


On our mailing list will bring next season’s 


CATALOG OF GLADIOLI 


as soon as issued. Orders booked now for Fall or 

Spring delivery at 1920 prices. List on request. 
THOMAS M. PROCTOR, 

71 South St. - Wrentham, Mass 











GEORGE J. JOERG 


Wholesale Grower of 


GLADIOLI 


60 Varieties. All sizes. 
NEW HYDE PARK, L. L, N.Y. 


BULBS 


Gladiolus and Narcissus 
WE GROW ACRES OF THEM 


TAIT BROS. CO, - BRUNSWICK, GA. 











The Dahlia Farm 


East Moriches, L.I., N.Y. 


Every worth while Dahlia and Gladiolus 





Pallida Dalmatica (true to name.) 2000 
Rheine Nixe, also choice lot of best named 
varieties of Iris for sale. . 
F. Wentink, Salisbury Mills, N.Y. 





LET me quote you [ices on the following Iris:— 
Pallida, Chereau, Idion, dark purple, Flavescens, 
large, pure yellow, mixed. 

P. L. Ward, Plantsman, Hillsdale, Mich. 


MISCELLANEOUS 














WILDFLOWERS The heunts, habits 

and uses of our i plants, their behavior un- 
der cultivati — yo the origination of a forms 
by sports and hybridizing is the special field of 


THE AMERICAN BOTANIST 
$1.25 a yeer 
SAMPLE FREE 23 VOLUMES ISSUED 
Willard N. Clute & Co., Joliet, 11], 








WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE 





& 














LAupecers GARDENIING—A practical course by 

Colored illustrations. Beautify Home 
Gute Endorsed by leading Nurserymen and 
Florists. Write for Prospects. American Land- 
scape School, 2 N, Newark, N. Y. 





) By - 8 paper. trees, shrub or rose label. 

Colors: white, green, blue and salmon. Plain or 

.. A oe ie those afflicted with label troubles. 
ihio Nursery Co., Elyria, Ohio. 





ro for [man tom list of potted perennials for August 
ae oe ber delivery. Th reach you just 
right. P. L. Ward, Plantsman, Hillsdale, Mich. 





yy IN FAL] --50 strong 2 and 3 yr. H. T. 
Roses (list on application) and 18 climbing “Silver 
Moen for Iris or strong clumps of Peonies of stand- 
rare varieties. Please send list of what you 
have to offer. 
Walter Timmerman, 2107 N. Tremont, 
Kansas City, Kansas. 





OULDN’T you like to grow some truly giant- 
flow msy plants from seed? I'll tell you 
how and youa peck e of the best seed in Amer- 
ica, my own growing, f . The originator of an 
| a tg strain of 
Pansies. P. L. Ward, 


ent flowering, long stemmed 
ilisdale, Michigan. 





) tae moors for Fall delivery. Wholesale and 
retail. F. Munsell, Ashtabula, Ohio. 











Something New and Different 


9 ss: PLANT :-: 
Metzer’s NoveLTies 


New Pelargoniums (diameter 4% inches) 2 
shades, fiesh or rese pink. 

Petunias—3 single giant fringed. 

Petunias—3 semi dewuble giants (new type.) 
In delicate pink er light fancy tones only. 


Geranium—‘Christrmas Cheer.’ Brilliant 
scarlet, diameter 3 inches. 


All at 530c each. Any 5 for $2.00. 
ENTIRE SET OF 9 PLANTS FOR $3.00 
(Prepaid) 


Metzner Floral Co. 
MOUNTAIN VIEW 
Santa Clara County, - Calif. 

















IRIS 
For Fall Planting 


Iris, Germanica, yo be planted during 
August, ee October, giving them 
an opportunity tone established and 
insuring you b! s in the Spring. 


Try this Collection for $1.00 Prepaid 
— Pale lavender, large pleasing 


SL aie 25c each 

Her aaa The nearest to pink, ba 
TES AERIS 35e eac 
Panchurea—Smoky shade or dull one 4 
eac 

Herant—Large “deep blue, one of the 
8 tn Re: 25¢ each 


a ~~ Standards, golden welioer: 
alis, rich mahogany brown...15e each 


= ddidiiibadidiitdeaiies aes cen 
fo grow. 

In addition to my collection of 25 varieties 

of Irises, my catalog tells you all about Dahlias 

and how to grow them, with descriptions of 


500 of the best. Also Peonies, Phlox, Hardy 
Plants, Nursery Stock and Evergreens. 


J. K. Alexander 


The Largest Dahlia Grower 
in the World, 


1-10 CENTRAL ST. 


East Bridgewater, 
Mass. 









“The Dahlia King” 


ONLY -A-FEW - TO - SPARE 


Peony Gems 1h 


MIGNON and SOLANGE 
or $6.00 Each 
I. S. H.. FLOWERFIELD, L. L., N.Y. 








GLADIOLI 


CEDAR ACRES 
B. HAMMOND TRACY, Inc. - - Wenham, Mass. 














Water Lilies—Queen of Garden Flowers 


We sell cut flowers and roots, whole- 
sale and retail. Seventy-five varieties. 
AQUARIUM PLANTS ALSO 
W. B. Shaw’s Aquatic Garden 
Kenilworth, Washington, D. C. 





























SELECT LIST OF 
Iris, Phlox and Peonies 


One order for $400 worth of Peonies came to 
us last Fall from a customer who saw our 
fields in bloom last June. 

ROSEDALE NURSERIES 
Box Tarrytown, N.Y. 

















SLUG-SHOT 


USED FROM OCEAN TO OCEAN FOR 33 YEARS 
SOLD BY SEED DEALERS OF AMERICA 


Saves Currents, Potatoes, Cabbage, Melons, Flowers, Trees 
and Shrubs from 


prices. Writefor free pamphlet on 


B. HAMMOND, Beacon, (Fishkill-on-Hudson), New Y ork 


nsects. Put upin —— packages at popular 
ugs and Blights, etc., to 
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SO AS TO SEND YOU OUR 


Catalog of Gladioli 


FOR NEXT SEASON 


H. M. Barrett & Son, Cranbury, N.J. 


We Want Your Name and Address 








Attention! Growers!! 


Will ay cash in advance for bulblets of Prince 
ales and Alice Tiplady and \% in. and 
under stock of Dr. Norton, Crimson Glow and 
Golden Measure. Fall delivery by November 
Ist next. What have you to offer? 
RAYMOND M. CHAMPE 
Walled Lake, Oskiand Comty, Mich 














RARE 


ORIENTAL 
FLOWERING TREES 


From CHINA, JAPAN and PERSIA 
New Catalog Ready August 1st. 
ANTON WOHLERT, Narberth, Penna 


CHAS. S. SHELDON 


Shady Shore Gardens 
OSWEGO, N.Y. 


Gladiolus and Narcissus 














PEONIES, TULIPS, NARCISSI 


THE PEONY —Grandest and stateliest of all spring 
flowers. Hardy as an oak, nearly as enduring. Give 
it a place in your garden. 


Price list ready about Sept. 1. Send for it now 


Oronogo Flower Gardens, - Carterville, Mo. 














Miller’s Exquisite 
Dahli over 400 of the world’s 
as finest varieties. 
Booking orders for 1921 delivery. 
CATALOG FREE— Wholesale—Retail 


N. A. MILLER, Dahlia Specialist 
P. 0. Box 4125 Portland, Oregon 





GLADIOLI 


THAT ARE WORTH WHILE 


WHOLESALE and RETAIL 


C.C. Wright, Kendallville, Ind. 

















“rrr ee ee ee Orr 


IRISES 


We list a number of varieties especially 
suited to the semi-arid region of The 
Great Southwest. New pricelist in July. 


The Dean Iris Gardens 
’ Moneta - - ‘California 








“ALL IN NOW” 


(The Gladioli) 
OUR 1920 LEADERS 


MRS. DR. NORTON PURPLE GLORY 
CRIMSON GLOW LILYWHITE 


AND ALL THE STANDARD VARIETIES 
L. S. KNECHTEL & CO., Athol, Mass. 

















Vaughan’s Seed Store 


Gladiolus Specialists 
100 ACRES UNDER CULTIVATION. 
ASK FOR OUR PRICE LIST 


vwouwwwwweweweweweweweweweeeeeeeeeee* 














J. HEEMSKERK 
Care P. Van Deursen 

SASSENHEIM - - HOLLAND |} 

GLADIOLUS Novelties NARCISSUS Novelties 


For many years we have been ay my with 
at many 





Jacob D. Spiegel 


Gladiolus Grower 


























NEW YO | pm FN —_ — t - mess N N J 
RK our novelties have been awar t i 
CHICAGO | ef orma, New Jersey 
== PEONIES : 
Festiva the Midseason =. a FRANK R. Ss AWYER Alfred Oesterling 
Dorchest Lat in! Sais e 
Felix Crousse—Mideesson red. 3 GLADIOLI Grower of Gladioli 
Couronne d’ Or—Late white....-.-... 5 Prince of Wales, White Glory, Crimson Glow 
-— $3.50 LARGE HOME GROWN BULBS Lilywhite and many others 
Strong root of one of each of the above prepaid Send 4 eda for 1921 Cates 
for $3.00. Descriptive cat Sree. FAIROAK FARM nd name and address for atalog 
N. A. HALLAUER, Ontario, N.Y. MANSFIELD fr MASS. Star Route BUTLER, PA. 




















Let UsBe Your Seedsmen 


J. K. Rugowski Seed Co. 


905-909 Washington St. 
MANITOWOC, WIS. (Enough said) 














The Glen Road Iris Gardens 


ORIGINATORS OF FINE HYBRID IRISES 
MEMBER OF THE AMERICAN IRIs Society 
Grace Sturtevant, Prop. 





Wellesley Farms, 95, Massachusetts 


E. E. STEWART 


WHOLESALE GROWER OF 


GLADIOLI 


Brooklyn - - Michigan 








C. M. Grossman 





EVERGREEN FARM 
Petoskey, Mich. 


GLADIOLI 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 























WORTH WHILE 
IRIS, PEONIES AND HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
H. W. qnestinen 
Napoleon, - = Ohio 


Specialist grower of fine and extra fine Iris, 
Peonies and hardy Chrysanthemums. 


A. B. deGROAT 


BATH, N.Y. 


GROWER OF CHOICE GLADIOLI 


ISPECIALIZE IN CHOICE FRENCH VA- 
RIETIES. Only retail catalogue this season. 


RALPH BENJAMIN 


Grower e« of « Dahlias 
Gladioli and Peonies 
CALVERTON, - LONG ISLAND 


























GLADIOLI 


Dorothy McKibbin, the new early ruffled pink; 
Butterfly, Mrs. Frank Pendleton, Jr., Gov. 
Hanley, Chicago White, White King, and 
many others. 


JOHN H. McKIBBIN, 








1309 Division St. Goshen, Ind. 




















=IRISES=>= 


Price list and description of 50 varieties 
will be ready Sept. 15, and a copy will 
be mailed free to all applicants. 


HENRY C. ECKERT, — Belleville, Ill. 











“Semper Ferax’’ Specialties 


DARWIN TULIPS 


Produce the richest colors. Excellent ioe 
cutting. In fine mixture only. per 

m6 pea 100. Order now for fall planting | 
— regrets at blooming time next spring. 





5904 Elisworth St. H. S. Tillotson Philadelphia, Pa. 





GLADIOLUS 


Christine M. Kelway 


KELWAY’S JULY FLOWERING 
HOMER F. CHASE 








WILTON, - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


W. F. SHEARER 


Gladiolus Grower 





504 South College St. Amgola, Ind. 
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Van Wert Iris Gardens 
We grow over 500 varieties of Irises and we expect to send at least one RHIZOME (root) of each to ) 


the Iris Garden which THE AMERICAN IRIS SOCIETY is developing in the New York Botanical Garden, 
Bronx Park, New York City. 

In order that the members of THE AMERICAN IRIS SOCIETY who have not yet built up their col- 
lections may help decide which varieties have merit, and which should be discarded, we offer to mem- 
bers of THE IRIs SOCIETY this season, July 1 to Sept. 1, 


1 Rhizome each of 100 varieties_____________ <a 
1 Rhizome each of SO varieties______ pentittinn as tte $15.00 
THE COLLECTION OF 100 VARIETIES WILL CONSIST OF THE FOLLOWING: 


Anna Farr, Australis, Glory of Reading, Gagus, Glory of Hillegom, Iroquois, Iris King, Isoline, Juniata, 
Jung Frau, Lohengrin, La Tendresse, Mrs. Alan Gray, Mary Garden, Mrs. Arthur Dugdale, Pfauenauge, | 
Prosper Laugier, Princess Victoria Louise, Quaker Lady, Rose Unique, Rhein Nixe, Tecumseh, The i 
President, Wyomissing, Zua, 


And 75 others which will not rank as high in quality or price, but which should be grown by members of THE [RIS SOCIETY 
and then intellligently voted upon. Many of them should be discarded. WiLL You HELP MAKE UP THE DISCARD List? 


THE COLLECTION OF 50 VARIETIES WILL CONSIST OF THE FOLLOWING: 


Arnols,, Blue Boy, Bridesmaid, Berchta, Carthusian, Caprice, Dalmarius, Dorothea, Fairy, Fro, Hayden, 
Halfdan, Her Majesty, Miralba, Nokomis, Orange Queen, Pauline, Perfection, Pocahontas, Pumila, 














Queen of May, Red Cloud, Stewart, Standard, Walhalla, 


And 25 others which will not be as good as these. 


The collections will be sent by express during July and August. 


For $2.00 extra we will prepay express charges on large 


collection and insure safe arrival. $1.00 extra for same service on smaller collection. 


THE VAN WERT IRIS GARDENS 


















































South Washington St. . Van Wert, Ohio 

a L 
‘ 

= HVOVUUYOOUUERASHOOUAAEUAUE GUE A 
2 We are large growers of = ; 
: a mae || 10 Gladiolus Growers: 
= Gladioli aii ine Standard kinds 2 + 
= = gq A a full — the oo — is now 
= « : é' ” ; 2 HE FLOWER GROWER, was published under the 
= Peonies for Pleasure Retail i. = name of THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER. 
= Peonies for Profit” Wholesale = During that time, while other subjects were 
= = —o from coe to time, yet the Gladiolus 
= 4 ea ’ ‘ = was the great specialty. inning with - 
z Our New Catalog, just issued, gives prices; write = uary, 1918, ar cee was — + aan | 
= for it today. = eed ey oat this did not nee that | 
= = there was any loss of interest in the Gladiolus, | 
= THE GOOD & REESE Co. = nor that the Gladiolus was in any way neglected | 
2 The Largest Rose Growers in the World = and during recent months while THE FLOWER 
= Springfield, Ohio = GROWER has established regular departments 
STI for other summer-flowering plants, yet the 





At the “Crissey Gladiolus Farm” 





Thousands of bulbs are busy perfecting themselves 
to delight gardeners all over the United States next 
summer with ‘"Torches of Beauty.” 

My catalog for 1921 will be unusual in several re- 
spects, and attractive artistically. Its offerings will 
include the cheicest Gladioli known. 

Just a few Irises of exceptional beauty—not the 
characterless ones you give away after they have 
bloomed. 

A request will place you on the advance mailing 
list and assure you a copy of the booklet. 


W. L. CRISSEY, 


“Gladiolus Farm” R. F.D.1 BORING, ORE. 











Gladiolus has.continued to be fully taken care of. 


q All of which is preliminary to stating that the 
bound volumes of THE MODERN GLADIOLUS 
GROWER and THE FLOWER GROWER, four vol- 
umes of THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER and 
two volumes of THE FLOWER GROWER, now 
ready, without doubt contain more information 
and facts regarding the Gladiolus than all the 
other sources in the world put together. 
Therefore Gladiolus growers cannot afford to 
be without a bound file of THE MODERN GLADI- 
OLUS GROWER and THE FLOWER GROWER in 
their library. We still have a number of sets 
complete at the price of $2.00 per volume, 
$12.00 for the complete set, postage prepaid. 


Madison Cooper, Publisher, 
CALCIUM, N.Y. 
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A. E. KUNDERD, 
Goshen, Ind. 


Originator of The Ruffled Gladiolus 


and of by far the finest collection 
of Gladioli in the world. 

















(a) 











We are entirely 


sold out for this 


will find us loaded 
again. 


Wholesale growers of 
“Extristrong” 


Gladiolus Bulbs vac 











season but October 














WING’S IRISES 


Write for catalogue describing our wonderful Irises. 
We have nearly five hundred varieties, as large a 
collection as there is in the world. T hey come in an 
infinite variety of colors, the most delicate blues and 
lavenders, snow white and cream, gorgeous yellows 
and crimsons, dusky browns and maroons, velvety 
violets and deep blues, copper, bronze and rose in 
beautiful combinations and graceful forms. All are 
easily grown, hardy and inexpensive. 


The Wing Seed Company 
Box 1986 Mechanicsburg, Ohio 


(The House of Quality and Moderate Prices) 














JUST MY PRICE LIST 


If you need descriptions write for my 
Catalog. It’s free. 


The following varietics at 5c ea., 50c per doz. 
Augusta, Black’s Early Pink, Brenchleyensis, Cheerful, Chicago 
White. independence ce, Klondyke, Mad. Monneret, Mrs. Francis 
King, ‘Minnesota Orion, Pink Beauty (too cheap), Pink Progres- 
sion, President dent Taft. No. 112 (fine yellow). 
At Six Cents each, 60c per doz. 
America, Bernice. 
At Seven Cents each, 70c per doz. 
Anny Wigman, Prophetesse. 
At Eight Cents each, 80€ per doz. 
Attraction, Baron Hulot, Burrell, Halley, Meadowvale, Princeps. 
At Ten Cents pene, $1.00 pee doz. 
Amethyst, Canary Bird,  . — Comteve (Wood- 
ruff’s) See Cracke Eldorado, Empress of India, Eliza- 








beth Kurtz, Evaline, Geo. Foul "Faust”), Gil Blas, Glory of Holland, 
Collen Wedding, Golden K: West, H Park, Ida Van 
iptensity Jeon ieulatoy Glo Glory (K ieee 9); Jessie, Lily Lehman, 
Maude, Mrs. Pendleton, M ay, piiogara, Panama, 
Peace, Pink Perfection, Princepine, — Primulinus Hybrids, 
Golden King X Primutinus. Ge ly, Rouge Torch, Satisfaction, 
Scarsdale, Velvet King, Willy Wigman, White Excelsior. 





At Fifteen Cents each, $1.50 per doz. 
AUTUMN QUEEN (Lillian), Berkshire, Bertrex, Charlemagne, 
Distinction, Electra, Europa, Gretchen Zang, Herada, Liebesfeuer, 
Loveliness, Mrs. W. E. Fryer, Primulinus (straight), Proserpine, 
Queen Withelmina, Rosella, Rose Wells, Tango, WAR, PRINCE 
OF WALES. 
At Twenty Cents each, $2.00 per doz. 
Evelyn Kirtland, Goliath, Mrs. G. W. Moulton, Red Emperor (Do- 
minion), Sulphur King, Titanic, WHITE AMERICA 
At Twenty-five Cents, $2.50 per doz. Newer Sorts. 
LILYWHITE (Kunderd’s) 40c and 50c. LOUISE, 70c and $1.00 each. 
6 of any one kind at doz. rate. Higher priced geet, 3 at doz. rate. All post- 
paid. Oakwood M of fine sorts $2.25 per 100. (This is the thing 
if you are beginning). Beyond the Fifth Zone add 10c per 100. 


Geo. S. Woodruff 


Independence - - - - lowa 
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Peonies, Irises and Hardy Phlox 


All of ourstock is grown in wide rows, given thorough cultivation throughout the season, and is strictly j 
first class in every respect. 

Here are some of the good varieties, and we are sure that every one of them will please you. 

Give us a trial, and your money back if you want it. 





PEONIES IRISES HARDY PHLOX 

WHITE Black Prince..............----- fe na agai Ne $ .15 
a i 15 
La Rosiere______- 2 Pe eee Y 100 Gertrude__ eee ee Ua .20 
Madam w—~€—~, 3<2-2-------- .75 Madam Chereau...._____________- 15 — reg lineata plain ee - 

. RE. .20 ridesmal -- eo------------ « 
Edulic Superba 22222227722.) Harlequin Milanias == === 15 Champs Elysees... ===. 1S 
ec A 35 Eclaireuer on ee ee ES 
"Expo D’Lille __-___- ped (ase See 2 eS eee 15. F.G. Vom Lassberg...............- .20 
RED Lasendiad 15 inspector Epple-.------..----.---.. .20 
RR eh canes 1.00 a ‘ acc 15 
i “wR aS ‘75 + Primce of Wales -....-....--------. 40 Mies Lingard__..____________ __- et 
Horrace D’Chossel__.........-__-- Se eee ‘- © 15 
Se - 25 = ae Me Ee ot ae 


We start digging the plants the latter part of August, and can deliver from that time until the cold 
stops us in the fall. 
No plants in storage. Everything dug fresh as ordered. 


THE GRINNELL NURSERY, GRINNELL, IOWA 























COLD STORAGE 


for Nurserymen, Florists, Seedsmen and Fruit Growers 


P eonies The Cooper Brine System 


_Write for particulars, stating goods interested in and capacity desired. 
MADISON COOPER COMPANY 





An exceptional collection of the world’s 
best Peonies—16 acres—the best 132 Court St. 
ones in liberal supply— 


true to name— l I R I ‘om, Enis 


LIST NOW READY An iris that is entirely distinct. Falls and standards like 
heavy frosted crape. Very early pure lavender, and 
fragrant. 18 inch stems and apt to bloom from the 
ground up. That’s the Zua. ) 

STOCK VERY LIMITED. $3.00 EACH. 


Gl adioli _MRS. WM. CRAWFORD, La Porte, Ind. 


Our stock is the best we ever grew—in The World’s Choicest 
the very fine and scarce ones our 


stocks are liberal. Our stocks PEONIES 


of the standard sorts are Including all the New and Rare Varieties 


larger than ever. Le Cygne, Solange, Therese, LaFrance, Martha Bulloch, Tour- 


angelee, Mme. Jules Dessert, Primevere, Rosa Bonheur, Elizabeth 
LIST READY IN SEPTEMBER Barrett Browning, Longfellow, M. M. Cahuzac, Loveliness, 
‘ Enchanteresse, Jubilee, Walter Faxon, Elwood Pleas, Marguerite 
Quality over all Dessert, Suzette, Guiette, Sarah Bernhardt, etc. 


IRIS—My Rainbow Collection for $5.00 } 


18 named varieties including Monsignor, Rhein Nixe, Dal- 


matica, Nibelungen, etc. Send for catalogue. 
C. Betscher, 7 Dover, Ohio, U.S.A. | | cnet D. W.C. Ruff 9.Put tim 


Refiusegiongs Ragiseese and 
Architects Calcium, N.Y. 
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Fryer’s 
NEW 
IRISES 


Many visitors from a distance 
have been here to see them 
this season, and all pronounce 
them the finest they. have ever 
seen. My stock of many 
varieties being larger I am 
offering them at a reduction 
from prices in my descriptive 
list. 


Mixed seedlings of the 


TALL BEARDED IRIS 


$ 6.00 per 100 
50.00 per 1000 


These are fine for mass 
planting. 

A descriptive list of 86 
varieties on request. 











Delphinium-- 


I believe I have as fine a 
- collection as is to be found in 
the United States. In 100 
plants you will find no twoalike 
unless it is a large plant that 
has been divided. 
From September 1 sth until 
late fall is the best time to 
plant them. Strong plants 


$ 2.50 per doz. 
15.00 per 100 


lf planted in the fall all will 
bloom freely next season. 

I have many of the standard 
varieties of Irises at right 
prices. Also Peonies, Phlox 
and other hardy perennials. 





Willis E. Fryer 


Mantorville, Minan., 
U.S. A. 
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“HAMMOND’S GRAPE DUST” 


Used effectively to kill Powdery 





Mildew on Roses and other Plants. 





USED BY THE FLORISTS FOR OVER 25 SUCCESSIVE YEARS 


by the Seed Dealers. 


Sold 
For pamphiet on Bugs and Blights address 


HAMMOND’S PAINT & SLUG SHOT WORKS 


BEACON, N. Y. 














Asters under Skinner System Rain, 
Goldsko: 


at the Goldsboro Floral Co. Farms, 
ro, N. C. 


What It Has Done 


For These Asters 
It Will Do for Any 
Flower You Grow 


With Asters bringing the price 
they’ve brought for the last few 
years, what would a crop like this 
be worth? 


Do you think it would pay for the 
few feet of Skinner System Irri- 
gation you see in the picture? 
Well, we reckon! 


And yet, just that few feet of 
Skinner System is the only thing 
that makes the difference between 
this crop and a mediocre one. 


Or a total failure. 


No wonder hardly a week goes by 
but we get an enthusiastic letter 


The Skinner 


205 Water Street 





from some flower grower saying 
his Skinner System has paid for 
itself on a single crop of flowers, 
or bulbs, or plants. 


And Skinner System, bear in 
mind, will do just as much for 
“Glads” or Dahlias, or Sweet Peas, 
or most any flower you can think 
of, as it did for these Asters. 


Send today for a copy of “RAIN, 
For the Asking.” 


It’s our new catalog that tells 
all about Skinner System Rain, 
and how easily you can start 
using it. 


Irrigation Co. 


- TROY, OHIO 


*KINNER 
STEM 


ee aentiesaoneniine 
OF IRRIGATION. 
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20 Acres of Irises to Choose from 


Can be planted almost any time 


Delivery After July Ist 








GARDEN OR BEARDED IRISES 





$1.50 Per Doz. 


10% 


DISCOUNT TO GARDEN CLUBS FOR ORDERS OF $25.00 


$8.50 Per 100 
OR OVER 


Each Doz. Each Doz. 
Agamemnon:—Similar to Mme. Chereau. Dwarf 20 $2.00 Mme. Chereau-— 5S. pure white, edged with azure 
Aurea—Rich chrome yellow. The finest pure blue, F. deep white with blue penciling-_-_-_-- 20 $2.00 

SE Se SEES ee ee ae 20 200 Mrs. H. Darwin—S. pure white, F. slightly re- ; 
Beethoven-— 5. blue, F. white bordered and veined ticulated, violet at the base_-------.---.---- 2.00 

SS ESE St ea 7 20 200 Albert Victor—A fine lavender-blue pallida, a 
Beauty-—S. white, F. white bordered and veined shade deeper than Dalmatica------.....--.---- 20 2.00 

ss ae ee 30 3.00 Pallida Dalmatica—A queen among flowers ; 
Bridesmaid-S. white, shaded silvery lilac; F. grand and stately, S. lavender; F. clear deep 

reticulated at the base, and lightly frilled soft lavender. Flowers large and extra fine___-_- 25 2.50 

ee. Vane Gemiiene. .... Se 20 2.00 Pearl—S. very light lavender, F. deeplavender__ .20 2.00 
Brooklyn-—S. lavender, yellow at base, F. pale Penelope-—sS. are very nearly white, F. veined 

blue, base veined brown on a white ground, “<“S eee 20 2.00 

edged yellow, splashed with dark blue, beautiful. .20 2.00 Perfection—S. are light blue, F. dark velvety 
Celeste—Pale azure-blue_______________.________ 30 3.00 violet black and orange beard. A handsome 
Darius—S. rich -canary yellow, F. lilac, margined bold, conspicuous flower ---.------------------ 20 2.00 

white, rich orange beard______.-_..-_.--__.-_- 30 3.00 Plumeri-—S. coppery rose, F. velvety claret Tall .20 2.00 
Flavescens—5. and F. delicate shade of soft Pres. Thiers—S. mauve, pencilled brown at the 

yellow ; prolific bloomer. Very good for borders. base; F. purple; base striped brown and white .20 2.00 

SA ES ee 20 2.00 Queen of May—This is very satisfactory and 
Florentina Alba—Flowers ivory white tinged well adapted everywhere. It is a soft rosy lilac, 

i 20 2.00 I oe 20 2.00 
Gertrude—S. and F. same shade rare violet-blue .20 2.00 Queen of Gypsies—S. a sulky light bronze, F. 
Gracchus-—S. clear yellow; F. marked red, re- purple-red _--__---.-------------------------- 20 2.00 

ticulated white. A very conspicuous variety_. .20 2.00. Queen Victoria—S. yellow sometimes tinted 
Halfdan—Creamy white 20 2.00 brown, F. crimson, striped and yellow. Yellow 

: gg sa gay RES ay : SRA Eh lA eee 20 2.00 
Harl Melanais— -blue ; . 
a iistinetly blotched te and violet blue; | 4.99 Roi Des Belges—S. light shaded olive, F, blue 
SGchien—Sule vail ‘nis ded with ea 2 cy Ae 2 a 00 veined purple, edges fading lighter _-_____-____- 2.00 

s 2 eer tices ga — aE eae is Sappho-S. white frilled lilac, F. pure white, re- 

os oar on poet, F. btabnorien. ticulated lilac at the base_.___.--_-___. »____. 30 3.00 
m tinged wi arker shade. e blending o % ; 
tints and coloring are rare for an Iris__.______ 30 3.00 Stenophylla Self color, light blue shaded darker .20 2.00 
H bilis S. i : Striata—S. deep yellow, F. white shaded deep 
noo 1s . Intense yeliow, F. a beautiful 20 2.00 brown, edged yellow RN 26. < See = 1) eee .30 3.00 
pone 5 FW FS, FF TS OPE OPE ; Velveteen—S. yellowish buff, F. intense plum 
Iris King -Height 30in. S. rich yellow, F. velvety fie. so ie ae 20 2.00 
plum edged yellow. A very striking variety... .40 4.00 Victory—S. brown, F. deep violet, striped and 
Kathleen—S. and F. a soft rose-pink___________- 40 4.00 bordered yellow at the base_____-_._--------- 20 2.00 
Khedive—S. beautiful soft lavender, F. white Virgin—S. pale lavender, F. deep purple veined 

veined brown, deep lavender at the tips _______- 40 4.00 SURE SRE cee eS 20 2.00 
L’Africain—S. rosy purple, F. darker, veined Visc de Brabrant-—S. yellowish white, flaked 

weeee.at the bese; Dwarf: .c............... 20 2.00 purple; F. finely feathered white and plum____ .20 2.00 
La Tendresse—Delicate lavender and lilac__._. 30 3.06 Walhalla—S. lavender, F. wine-red_________-. 30 863.00 
Lohengrin—5. and F. uniform soft shade of Windham —S. very. soft lavender pink, F. honntiy 

Cattleya rose. Very large_.___........_..__-- 30 863.00 veined with a darker shade, very large flower. 
Loreley -S. light yellow, F. Ultramarine blue, Considered by many the best__.----------__- - 40 4.00 

es pend 30 3.00 All Colors Mixed________-_-_.___-- Be esha . 46 19 

© a 
Japanese Iris Seedlings 
A SPLENDID RANGE OF COLORS AVERAGING OVER 95% VERY GOOD ONES 








John Lewis Childs, Inc., 


Flowerfield, 








LL, NY. 
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National Bulb Farms, Inc. 
Gladiolus and Dahlia Specialists 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Catalogue upon request 











To my friends 
and customers 


Owing to a steadily increasing 
business I have been obliged 
to secure a larger farm, and as 
I was unable to find a suitable 
place in Mansfield, my former 
location, I have necessarily 
changed my address as below. 
If any correspondence has not 
been properly attended to, 
please excuse me, as hunting 
up a new place and moving 
my stock has taken consider- 
able time. 


John Zeestraten 
Box 142 East Bridgewater, Mass. 








P. VOS & SON, 


Gladiolus Specialists 








P. 0. Box 77 Mt. Clemens, Mich. 
LET US QUOTE YOU FOR FALL DELIVERY ON THE FOLLOWING: 
Chateau Thierry Muriel 
Flora ‘ Prince of Wales 
General Joffre Red Emperor 
Golden Measure Roem van Kennemerland 
Le Marechal Foch Schwaben 
L’Immaculee Utah 
Loveliness War 
Maine Wilbrinck 
Majestic Yellow Hammer 





WE GUARANTEE OUR STOCK TO BE TRUE TO NAME 








> 
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D elphiniu amnns~-Vanderbilt’s Hybrids 


"Titec: new Delphiniums, produced by Newell F. Vanderbilt of San Rafael, California, are a cross between 
the California wild Delphinium (which is absolutely mildew free) and some selected Burbank’s Hybrids. 
_ The result is an almost mildew free Delphinium. They are much larger than the best Delphinium now 
existing, and are immensely valuable for the production of cut flowers, as they give three successive crops in 
one summer, and all summer long are full of fine, long spikes. They are suitable for cutting as well as for 
bedding. They are unquestionably the world’s highest attainment in Delphinium, and anybody raising cut 
flowers will certainly find them highly profitable. We have secured the whole stock of these hybrids and are 
the sole distributors of them. They come in all shades, from light to dark blue. Almost all colors are irrides- 
cent. Try a package of the seed and you will never regret it. 

These De!phiniums have won prizes wherever exhibited, in competition with other strains: 

First Prize, California State Floral Society Spring Show, 1914. 

First Prize, P.-P. I. E. Cut Flower Show. 

Michel Medal, Floral Pageant, 1916. Trade package -___----_--__- 50c 

First Medal, P.-P. I. E. Garden Exhibit. a hn ele 


PETUNIA SEED---Diener’s Ruffled Monsters, Single 


The most perfect and most beautiful Petunias in existence; have taken the highest prizes wherever shown. 
Seed in separate colors—Red, Pink, Variegated, White, Flesh Pink frilled, Blue and Mixed. Price per pkg. 5Oc 


RICHARD DIENER CO., Inc., 


Kentfield, Marin County, Cal. . 
Oo iginators and Growers of the est and Finest GLADIOLI in the World 















































Peonies TRUE TO LABEL 














Therese___------ hey $ 6.00 ; Frances E. Willard___.$ 6.00 
a eee 8.00 | Marie Crousse-_------ 2.75 
Elizabeth B. Browning 20: Karl Rosenfield ______- - 3.00 
Lady Alexandra Duff__ 15.00 | Longfellow__......... 7.00 
Martha Bulloch __-_--- 20.00 | M. Martin Cahuzac.._. 3.50 
Walter Faxon ___._--- 8.00 | Cherry Hill ___-----_- 15.00 
Mme. Emile Lemoine. 1.50 | Lora Dexheimer-_-_--_- 3.50 
Elwood Pleas-_--_-_..---- 8.00 ' Mary Brand__________ 10.00 








IRIS—-See June Flower Grower for price list 









6144 Lakewood Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 





United Bulb Company 


Mt. Clemens, Mich. 


Clarence W. Hubbard 


GROWER OF;PEONIES AND IRISES ~- 








oe — 
— 























Babcock Peony Gardens 


R.D.No. Jamestown, N.Y. ‘4! 








Peonies, Narcissi, Lilies, Etc. 


We have one of the ‘iinest collections to be found. Over FIVE ACRES in 

choice Peonies. Large stock of Brand’s varieties. The best of the French 

and English sorts. Also a “o own growing. Come and see 
em in bloom. 


Try our bargain collection of choice Peonies : 
8 choice Peonies, all different, fine cut-flower varieties for $2.00 
12 IRISES, all different, fine standard varieties, $1. 
25 XXX Mixture of Named GLADIOLI, $1. 


Send for all of the above and we will put in extra 25 choice America 
Gladiolus Bulbs. 


Our New Catalog Now Ready. 











The Home of Choice 


GLADIOLI 
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a 
Ten fine named Peonies for $2.50 or 20 
P. econies| for $5.00 all different and truly labeled. 
A danee toviarin a fine collection at half price, these are 


from varieties ti I a fi With the $5 collection 
oe? hroeder free. I have a fine stock of 


1 


























If you are a professional, or amateur grower, you will find the columms of 


(OF AMERICA) 
brimful of helpful knowledge on plant culture—based on scientific and prac- 
tical experiences. In addition to its contributed articles by well known au- 
—, on ee = Gocwts of the leading popice appearing 
merican uropean horticultu: journals are published r Jar 
making the Gardeners’ Chronicle ” ry 
A HORTICULTURAL DIGEST 
Published monthly. Subscription, $2.00 a year. 286 Fifth Aive., New York, N.Y. 

















KINDLY PERMIT ME TO CALL YOUR ATTENTION TO 
THE FACT THAT THE 


BRAND PEONY 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING 


THE PEERLESS WHITE 


by a vote of the members of the American Feony Society, is the 
greatest peony ever produced in America. We are now booking 
orders for early September shipment. No more stock for sale 
this spring. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOG. 
A. M. BRAND, LB. 367 Faribault, Minn. 


FORTY-ONE YEARS A PEONY GROWER. 








BEARDED IRIS 


THE ORCHID OF THE GARDEN 





We aim to give more than you expect. Then you tell 
your friends and they tell their friends and so our business 
grows. Read what the mail man brought us this morning: 


Seymour, Conn., June 15th, 1920. 

*****® You do not list*****but I thought you might 
have it and would let me havea few*****I like to deal 
with you because I have never found a mistake in my 
orders and I can depend on good roots and I know you 
will send them when I want them****The enclosed 
order is about three times as large as last year’s, showing 
that I am pleased with what I have had from you here- 
tofore.” 


Tf you, gentle reader, choose to send us an order we 
will try and give you just as good service. 


WILL THIS INDUCE YOU TO GIVE US A TRIAL? 


12 Choice Irises worth $3.10 for $2.00 


Arnols, Dr. Bernice, Exquisite, Florentina, Her Majesty, Mrs. 
Allan Gray, Mrs. H. Darwin, Pallida Dalmatica, Princess 
Victoria Louise, Wyomissing, Mme. Chereau, Queen of May. 


If you have any of the above we will substitute others. 
We want to please you. 


12 select Irises mixed for $1.00 100 for $5.00 
New price list about August Ist. 


GEO. N. SMITH, Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass. 














Announcement 





in this country. 


is won. 


HE GLADIOLUS SHOW of the American Gladiolus Society in conjunction 
with the Massachusetts Horticultural Society and the new Massachusetts 
Gladiolus Society at Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass., Aug. 14-15, 

will doubtless be one of the largest and most successful shows of Gladioli ever held 


@ A long list of cups, medals, vases, and cash prizes are offered in open competition. 


@ Special attention will be given the amateur exhibits and I would especially urge 
all amateur gladiolus lovers to make one or more entries, and as an added induce- 
ment I will offer a special prize of six selected bulbs of “Lilywhite” to every amateur 
grower who will make an entry, however small, regardless of whether or not a prize 


q@ If unable to attend in person, send your flowers with name and class entry en- 
closed to THE AMERICAM GLADIOLUS SOCIETY, Horticultural Hall, 300 Mass. Ave., 
Boston, MAss. They will be cared for and properly staged. 


H. E. MEADER, Pres., 
American Gladiolus Society, 
DOVER, N. H. 





more than fulfil all anticipations. 





We are sold out of Lilywhite for this spring and thank the many who have bought stock of this grand novelty which we feel sure will 
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Don’t pay such extravagant prices 
for bulbs from which you have 
not seen the flowers 


I claim to have the finest Primulinus varieties, and also the 
best red Gladiolus, Chautauqua Red. 

Send me a one dollar bill or one dollar money order (post 
office Jamestown) for a box of cut flowers and you can judge 
for yourself. Last year I made the same offer, with the result 
[ had not flowers enough, and the high priced ones were the 
first sold out. This offer is only for those who are interested 
in getting acquainted with these varieties. 


Gift boxes with ali choice varieties, not labeled, 
will be sent anywhere for $2.50 

















By ordering the bulbs, the money for cut flowers can be 











deducted. 
The Chautauqua Flowerfields Co. 
C. Zeestraten, Prop. Bemus Point, N.Y. 











PRIZE WINNERS 
at The Reading Peony Show 


AT THE NATIONAL SHOW OF THE AMERICAN PEONY SOCIETY HELD IN READING, PA., 
ON JUNE 10TH AND 11TH, THE VERY HIGHEST HONORS WERE WON BY 


Le Cygne and Jubilee 


BEST SPECIMEN 


WON WITH Le Cygne Le Cygne $25.00 


BY MOVILLA GARDENS 


BEST 6 BLOOMS Roots EACH 


won wit Jubilee Jubilee $25 00 
ea Roots Yaa 
| LEE R. BONNEWITZ, | er a le “Sn Steno 
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A. H. Austin Co. 


Wayland, Ohio 


Growers of 


“Elm Hill Gladioli” 





Send for our fall prices on 
PEONIES and IRISES 








I Offer for September Delivery 


THE FOLLOWING DESIRABLE VARIETIES or PEONIES 
GUARANTEED TRUE TO NAME 





Avalanche __- _..$ 1.00 L. A. Duff ..$10.00 
ee Le Cygne _ . 20.00 
Baroness Schroeder .75 Lord Kitchener 3.00 
Cherry Hill_______- 15.00 Petite Renee : 75 
Germaine Bigot_- 1.50 Simeone Chevelier... 1.00 
King of England(Jap.) 4.00 Suzette _____- . 400 


No descriptive Catalogue but PRICE LIST for the asking. 


H. F. CHASE, 
49 Summer St. ANDOVER, MASS. 














James Boyd John C,, Wister 


Movilla Gardens 


RARE AND CHOICE 


Peonies, Iris and Phlox 


Ali the newest European and American introductions 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


Haverford, - - 





Penn. 




















PETERSON’S GUARANTEED 


Peonies and Iris 


Our Specialty 





| FROM J BY PETERSON NURSERY 











OUR GUARANTEE 


We will replace with three every plant blooming un- 
true to description. 











Send for descriptive price list just issued 


Peterson Nursery 


1032 Stock Exchange Building CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








A. P. Bonvallet & Co. 


Gladiolus 
Specialists 














WICHERT, - ILLINOIS 
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M. F. _Wright & Daughter, - Sturgis, Mich. 


Are anxiously watching “Golden Measure,’’ “Louise,” 
“Le Marechal Foch,” “Purple Glory,” “Lilywhite,” “Alice 
Tiplady” and many other fine varieties grow as they 
have come up well and all seem to like the country. 


Remember the prizes for “LOUISE” at the big show 




















Quality Gladioli 
OUR - FIELDS - LOOK - FINE 


We are now booking wholesale 
orders for-fall shipment. 








WHOLESALE OR RETAIL LIST ON REQUEST 





G. D. BLACK & SON 
Albert Lea, Minnesota 























UT LEEECMU LL LLL LAL 


CLEVELAND ROAD 
RAVENNA OHIO 


\ 








Plant FRENCH IRIS Now 


Aurea, rich chrome yellow 
us, canary yellow and lilac 
Florentina Alba, white, tinged lilac 
Florentina Blue, velvety purple 
Golden Plume, golden yellow and brown 
Her Maiesty, rose pink 
Lohengrin, violet and mauve 
Pallida Dalmatica, lavender - 
Pallida Speciosa, dark lavender_. 
Queen of May, rosy lilac_____--_- 
Rhenie Nixe, white and violet blue_- 
ONE ROOT EACH OF THE ABOVE, PREPAID $2.50 
Orchadotte Nurseries 
Member of American Iris Society 
Box M WEST POINT, Montg. Co., PA. 








| 














Are you a member of the 
American Gladiolus 
Society ? NOW is the time to join, for_at 


the last meeting held in De- 
troit, Mich., the initiation fee was 
eliminated. All members receive 
a year’s subscription to The 
Flower Grower and are entitled to 
all the Cornell bulletins on Gla- 
dioli, if they want them. 


All our members enjoy attending 
the annual shows and meeting 
other enthusiastic growers like 
themselves. They derive pleasure 
and profit from reading and 
studying our excellent journal 
and the bulletins. As a lover and 
cultivator of this most beautiful 
flower of the garden, why should 
you not avail yourself of the 
pleasure enjoyed by others ? 


Send your annual dues, two 
dollars, to the Secretary, A. C. 
Beal, 212 Kelvin Place, Ithaca, 
N. Y., and have your nee ane 
begin at once. 
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